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THE COLONIAL OFFICE AND THE COLONIES. 


Tue old Colonial system has passed away, a new system is in the 
process of development. A transition state is always critical. 
There is a healthy tendency towards improvement, though the 
ancient ideas and methods have not yet quite given place to the 
modern. For example, no responsible man would now venture to 
assert in public that the Colonies should be regarded as 
*‘plantations,” to be utilized for the mere convenience of the 
mother country, without regard to the Colonies themselves. The 
Colonies are no longer looked upon as receptacles for criminals and 
paupers. They are no longer catalogued as tributaries or de- 
pendencies, but as States of one undivided Empire. 

Tt is no longer safe to select the Governors without some 
reference to fitness and previous knowledge of, and sympathy 
with, the people they are commissioned to govern. So acute an 
observer as Mr. Froudé, however, remarks, ‘“‘ The pressure brought 
to bear on the Home authorities is so heavy, that there are still 
persons placed in that position of whom it may be said that the 
less they do, and the less they are enabled to do, the better for the 
Colony over which they preside.” 

The time-honoured practice of providing for a “friend at 
Court’ by a Colonial appointment is dying out, but it dies hard. 
There was a time when a subordinate position at the War Office, 
or Colonial Office, or the Treasury, was accepted on the understand- 
ing that it was merely preliminary to a first-class government. If 
these colourable qualifications are not quite out of date, they are 
at least old-fashioned. In the beginning of this century Lord 
Charles Somerset is said to have been nominated to the govern- 
ment of Cape Colony, in order that he might have an opportunity 
VoL. XVI. 10 
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of paying his gambling debts. During the same period the Duke 
of Manchester was left in charge of Jamaica for twenty years ; and 
comparatively lately Sir Charles Hotham was transferred from the 
quarter-deck of a man-of-war to Victoria. Little notice was taken 
of such things at the time. They were regarded as matters of no 
consequence. Even Lord Palmerston once inquired from an Under 
Secretary ‘“‘ Where are these places?” meaning the Colonies. His 
remark illustrated the prevailing ideas of the day. 

The change in the relative importance of Britain in Europe and 
Britain in Asia, Australasia, Africa and America, has raised the 
Colonial Office to a rank second to none of the Cabinet depart- 
ments. The expansion of Great Britain is more rapid without 
than within the Continent of Europe. The Ministers whose busi- 
ness is confined to the local arrangements which affect Britons at 
home, do not exercise so wide an influence over the Anglo-Norman 
race as the Minister to whose charge is committed the care of our 
relations with Britons abroad. The Colonial Office is complemen- 
tary to, but ought not to be subordinate to, the Foreign Office. It 
is no longer a department merely for the appointment of gover- 
nors to distant plantations and the registration of their reports. 
Delicate and intricate problems of most varied character present 
themselves for solution. Our fellow subjects are not everywhere 
of the same race as ourselves, or accustomed to the same laws. 
French, Dutch, Germans, Portuguese, Greeks, Turks, Chinese, 
Indians, and negroes are to be found living under the British flag, 
and claiming British citizenship, though they have never set foot 
in the British Isles. Nowa decision has to be taken on the in- 
structions to be given when the European is in conflict with the 
inferior races, or when Eastern civilization is brought into sharp 
conflict with Western. Now the rights and limits which discovery 
or occupation gives to boundless tracts of territory must be dis- 
cussed; now a State demands a constitution; now a company 
asks for a charter tofound an empire. All these manifold interests 
are concentrated in the Colonial Office. Here we expect to find 
the prescience which will forestall difficulties, the initiative which 
can seize the occasion for action, the courage which can with- 
stand political pressure from British citizens at home, and which 
can afford from the advantage of a central position political 
guidance to British citizens abroad. Sudden developments and 
equally sudden depressions raise very complicated questions of 
policy. The problems which the West Indies and Ceylon and the 
Mauritius and Hong Kong present are quite different from those 
which Australia offers; the problems, again, of Canada, with the 


Great Republic on her borders, are quite different from those of 
self-centred New Zealand. 
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If the Colonial Minister fails to gain the confidence and respect 
of the Colonies, no political success in keeping things quiet for a 
time in Parliament can atone for the failure. We hardly seem yet 
to have realised the magnitude of the duties attached to the 
Colonial Office. 

The area over which the Colonial Secretary’s influence is exer- 
cised is fifty times larger than the United Kingdom. The popula- 
tion is rapidly increasing; the Colonial average of general 
education is higher than the English. The average of wealth in 
the Australias is £48 per head, in England it is £35. Poverty is 
less grinding than at home. But why should we say “‘ at home”? 
A man’s home is where he lives. No particular part of the 
Empire is more “home” than another. When the band of a 
Cape steamer struck up the tune ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” as the 
cliffs of old England appeared in sight, half the passengers wiped 
a tear from their eyes, for they were thinking of their South 
African homes across the sea. The promise of the future is with 
the New rather than with the Old Britain, unless by truest states- 
manship the one becomes co-parcener with the other. 

England is the warehouse of-the world, but she retains her com- 
mercial leadership only so long as all the world finds it profitable 
to trade with her and through her agencies. Easy communica- 
tions, a common language, and, perhaps more than all, sentiment, 
are the links which keep together her commerce. She has always 
floating on the sea a wealth reckoned at a thousand millions. The 
safety of this vast capital depends upon her control of the ocean, 
and her naval supremacy depends upon her colonial fortresses and 
coaling-stations. 

The various influences which these conditions have brought into 
operation are growing more powerful and complex every day ; and 
through the telegraph and the post an immediate reference to 
Downing Street is made in every crisis. 

In the meantime, powers independent of Downing Street have 
arisen, and demand recognition. The States which enjoy respon- 
sible government possess a highly-trained staff of public men equal 
to our own. The Colonial Ministries are represented in London by 
Agents-General, and are in constant communication with them. The 
Agents-General are, in fact, the Ambassadors of the Colonies to 
England, and the Governors are the Ambassadors of England to 
the Colonies. The influence of the latter is on the wane, of the 

former is on the increase. But official arrangements have not kept 
pace with facts. The official channel of communication still re- 
mains through the Governor. His reports are secret and confiden- 
tial ; they are not always in harmony with Colonial opinion. The 
Colonial Prime Ministers can only represent their wishes to 
10 * 
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Downing Street through the official nominee of the Colonial 
Office. 

Now, let us consider how this system works. The Governors 
come and go, but do not stay long in the Colonies over which they 
are called upon to preside. Their promotion depends solely upon 
the Secretary of State. The temptation to echo his views is strong. 
The Secretary of State himself seldom holds the seals for more than 
one Parliament ; often for a shorter period. During the present 
Administration there have been two Principal Secretaries and three 
Under Secretaries. It is obvious that the Principal Secretary of 
State can know little of the special conditions of any Colony, ex- 
cepting what his own official nominees, the Governors, report to 
him. Such a state of things cannot be permanent. 

It is becoming every day more and more essential that the 
sources of information at the disposal of the Colonial Office should 
be enlarged, and that Parliament should be supplied with a true 
version of Colonial opinion through other than ministerial channels. 
It is desirable that Parliament should at least be accurately in- 
formed of the state of Colonial public opinion before it takes the 
responsibility of legislating for the Colonies. 

It has been suggested that a Standing Committee of the Privy 
Council, including all the Agents-General, should be formed for the 
purpose of advising the Colonial Office, after the precedent of the 
Indian Council. At present there seems no probability that such 
a proposal will be adopted. In the meantime some effective method 
of representing authoritatively in Parliament the opinions of the 
self-governing Colonies is urgently needed. A short cut to such 
representation would be to authorize the Agents-General to sit in 
the House of Commons. But a little consideration will suffice to 
show that there are objections to such a course, both Colonial and 
English, personal and political, of a very serious nature. Their 
presence in the House of Lords during their tenure of office would 
hardly suffice of itself to give adequate weight to their statements, 
although doubtless such a position would add dignity and authority 
to their office, and provide an opportunity for asserting their 
opinions ; nor would such a concession to Colonial partnership in 
the affairs of the Empire involve any very revolutionary alteration 
in the Constitution. As far as it went it would be beneficial. As 
a temporary expedient, and a step towards a more perfect represen- 
tation, another course is open. It would be within the powers of 
every Colonial Government, without any Constitutional disturbance, 
to commission a Member of Parliament to be its assistant Agent- 
General. Such a representative would be, as long as his commission 
lasted, an authorized exponent of the views of the particular Colony 
whose confidence had been reposed in him. It would be possible 
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to select a Member of sufficient standing and independence to resist 
undue party pressure, and he would be in a position to correct in- 
accuracies, and to remove misapprehensions ministerial or popular. 
A tentative advance would thus be made in the direction of Colonial 
representation, which must some day or other, in some form or 
other, be established. 

One of the States of South Africa under the suzerainty of the 
British Crown, the Transvaal, has appointed a Member of the House 
of Commons its Consul-General. Almost every considerable society 
in the United Kingdom, whether official, public, or private, has . 
among its directors Members of Parliament. The Charity Commis- 
sion, the School Board of London, the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
Queen Anne’s Bounty Board, the chartered companies, the railway 
and shipping companies, all have some of their governors and 
directors in the House of Commons. 

The want of some means of declaring with certainty the 
opinion of a colony has already been felt on three notable occa- 
sions even during the last Session. In the one case the Colonial 
Office was at issue with the Australias on two clauses of the 
Australian Constitution Bill. In another, it was at issue with the 
Cape Colony in the matter of the Anglo-German Agreement. Ina 
third, the Swaziland Convention with the Transvaal very nearly 
raised ugly complications ; and though for the time the difficulty 
seems to be tided over, an abiding root of bitterness remains. 
The opinion of everyone in South Africa who had the smallest 
claim to knowledge, was practically unanimous in favour of pre- 
senting that fine specimen of the ‘‘ genus white elephant,” Swazi- 
land, to the Transvaal with a good grace; and it was most unfor- 
tunate that public opinion in England did not appreciate facts, and 
prevented the only wise solution of the question. In all these cases 
Parliament embarked upon the discussion and arrived at a decision 
without having had the advantage of knowing accurately the state 
of Colonial opinion. 

It must be remembered that there are in London powerful asso- 
ciations of a commercial, philanthropic, religious, and even quasi- 
political character, which, being on the spot and having powerful 
and numerous representatives in the House of Commons, exercise 
considerable influence. Capitalists and joint stock companies have 
enormous pecuniary stakes in the Colonies, and watch with jealous 
eyes all that affects their dividends. Companies, chartered and 
unchartered, find it to their advantage, as a matter of business, to 
have some of their directors in Parliament. A company, for 
instance, with the Dukes of Fife and Abercorn on its directorate in 
England, and with Mr. Cecil Rhodes in South Africa, is a factor in 
politics both at Westminster and at Cape Town. The good word of 
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a Sir William Mackinnon or a Mr. Stanley may be a matter of 
concern even to a Ministry. Imperial and Colonial Institutes, 
colonizing and missionary societies and federation leagues, all 
testify to the breadth, the variety, and the intensity of interest 
which the Colonies arouse in the minds of Englishmen. Moreover, 
an acquaintance with Colonial affairs is no longer rare. Lord 
Rosebery is of opinion that no statesman is fully qualified for 
Cabinet employment who has not visited British possessions 
beyond the sea. It is manifest that Colonial business can no 
longer be managed under the veil of official secresy. 

The plan upon which the public business of the country is con- 
ducted is, on the whole, admirable. It is partly, but not altogether 
bureaucratic. A bureau is set apart for the business of a particular 
department. Atits head is a permanent Secretary, selected for his 
special acquaintance with and experience in the technical affairs of 
the department. He himself and his assistant secretaries belong 
to the permanent Civil Service. They work behind the scenes. 
They are unknown to the public. But above them is a Principal 
Secretary of State, a Cabinet Minister. He is selected, not for his 
special knowledge of detail, but for his grasp of general principles. 
Thus the permanent Under Secretary and his staff are expected to 
supply the technical information, and the Cabinet Minister is 
expected to supply the statesmanship. 

Lord Knutsford is the Cabinet Minister for the Colonies. He is 
the eldest son of the late Sir Henry Holland, Bt. (Physician in 
Ordinary to the Queen). He is a Bencher of the Inner Temple. 
He entered political life at the age of fifty, after an honourable 
and laborious service as Assistant Under Secretary in the depart- 
ment over which he now presides. In 1874 he entered the House 
of Commons and sat for the little agricultural borough of Midhurst. 
In 1887, when Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet was reconstructed, the 
seals of the Colonial Office were entrusted to him. His personal 
acquaintance with the Colonies, as he himself has often stated in 
public, is confined to Heligoland, but his knowledge of Blue-Books, 
records, and reports is probably equal to that of any of his perma- 
nent staff. Baron Henry de Worms is his Parliamentary Under 
Secretary, and it is from these two sources that the statesmanship 
is supplied for the administration of our Colonial Empire. 

The chief of the permanent staff is Sir Robert Herbert, K.C.B., 
one of those gifted men who has succeeded wherever he has been 
placed. A brilliant Oxford career ended in his election to a fel- 
lowship at All Soul’s College. After a short service as private 
secretary to Mr. Gladstone, he became Colonial Secretary and 
afterwards Premier of Queensland. He has now for nearly twenty 
years held his present appointment. His assistant secretaries are 
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the Hon. Robert Meade, C.B., sometime private secretary to Lord 
Granville; Mr. J. Branston, C.B., who was associated with Sir 
Robert Herbert in Queensland, and was afterwards Attorney- 
General at. Hong Kong; and Mr. Edward Wingfield, formerly a 
barrister on the Home Circuit. 

Let us now consider, by a reference to particular instances, how 
far a department thus equipped has dealt with the complex ques- 
tions which ever and anon arise in our vast Colonial Empire. 

In 1887 Sir John Pope Hennessey was Governor of the Mauri- 
tius. He became the object of violent local attacks. It is not 
necessary to enter into the merits of the case, but so grave did the 
crisis appear that the Colonial Office took the extreme course of 
authorizing Sir Hercules Robinson to proceed to the Mauritius, to 
hold a court of inquiry, and if he thought fit, to suspend the 
Governor. Sir Hercules Robinson obeyed his instructions, and the 
Mauritius witnessed the extraordinary scene of the public trial and 
suspension of its Governor. Sir John came home, prevailed upon 
the Office to reinstate him, returned to the island and resumed the 
Government. The Governor who suspended and the Governor 
who was suspended, both received marks of official approval. But 
the state of the island for two years was critical, and a severe 
strain was put on our system of controlling its affairs. 

A Colony which enjoyed responsible Government could hardly 
have been treated in such a way without public disaster. In 1888 
Sir Henry Blake was nominated to the Government of Queensland. 
The unusually rapid promotion of Sir Henry showed the very high 
sense which was entertained of his merits. But the appointment 
did not give satisfaction at Brisbane. The Australian Prime Mini- 
ster telegraphed his disapproval. Lord Knutsford, in a very able 
State paper, recorded his entire dissent from the arguments used 
by the Queensland Minister, and appeared to have completely 
answered him; but at the same time it was announced that the 
appointment was cancelled. These two unfortunate cases illustrate 
the delicate relations between the Secretary of State, the Colonies, 
and the Governors. Tact, firmness, and some personal acquaint- 
ance with Colonial sentiment are the essential qualities needed in 
Downing Street. It would be a new departure to concede to a 

Colony the right of selecting its Governor. But it cannot be wise 
to admit the claim in practice, while repudiating it in theory. 
Such a course is a preparation for future troubles. But woe betides 
that Minister who often fails to gauge correctly Colonial sentiments 
and whose nominations are liable to criticism in the mother or the 
daughter country. 

Two years ago a regrettable incident occurred. A Governor 

elect, who could have had but slender sympathy with the great 
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Colony to which he was nominated, described in pathetic terms, at 
a farewell dinner, his own self-sacrifice in exchanging for a few 
years the pleasures of civilized society for residence in the bush. 
His speech was telegraphed to the Colony, and met his eyes in 
large print in every newspaper when he landed. Englishmen 
abroad, not less than Englishmen at home, have a wholesome dis- 
like to be held cheap. So when the people of Cape Town learned 
from the telegrams that the appointment of a successor to Sir 
Hercules Robinson was, as they described it, ‘“‘ being handed round 
on a tray,” and offered first to one person and then to another only 
to be declined, they were not a little offended. 

Now let us turn to questions of a different and graver character. 
As the Colonies develop, it is our policy and our interest to promote 
self-government. As long as the Colony is convinced that its civil 
rights will not be interfered with, it will cling to the mother coun- 
try. But if once suspicion is awakened that its privileges are con- 
sidered antagonistic to Imperial rights, then fruitful causes of 
irritation, and reasons for separation, are manufactured. The 
seeds of distrust are sown. Three years ago the time seemed to 
have arrived for Western Australia to ask for the full rights of 
responsible government. The Colonial Office doubted, hesitated, 
and postponed coming to any decision until a somewhat serious 
agitation had begun. As to the form in which the request was to 
be granted, there ought not to have been the slightest difficulty, 
for the constitutions of the five other Australian Colonies provided 
precedents. In 1889 the Constitution Bill was introduced in the 
House of Lords, and was allowed to be dropped in the House of 
Commons. Renewed agitation naturally broke out in Australia ; a 
deputation was sent to England. The Bill was re-introduced in 
1890, but two unprecedented clauses were inserted. By the one 
the management of the land over half the Colony was vested in the 
Colonial Office instead of the Colonial Parliament; by the other 
the control of immigration was withdrawn from the local authority. 
In this shape the Bill passed through the House of Lords. It was 
referred to a select committee in the House of Commons. In the 
committee, over which the Under Secretary for the Colonies, Baron 
Henry de Worms, presided, the Office did not produce a single 
witness to support the two exceptional clauses, the insertion of 
which it had insisted upon. It was proved that the territory pro- 
posed to be reserved for British immigration was tropical and wholly 
unsuited for European settlement. The only conclusion to be 
drawn was that the clause had been introduced to make the passage 
of the Bill through the House of Commons easier, and to gull the 
British public into believing that a valuable possession of enormous 
acreage had been retained for their special benefit, whereas in 
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reality, for immigration purposes, the land was valueless. No 
public office can afford to play fast and loose with the public. 
Eventually both clauses were expunged by the committee and 
rejected by Parliament. But now comes the question, why 
were they ever proposed? The Colonial Office must have been 
perfectly well aware that they were unnecessary for the safeguard- 
ing of British interests and that they were offensive to Australian 
sentiment. Yet the Office wanted the courage to guide and inform 
public opinion. It is surely unbecoming for a public department 
to leave to other hands than its own the responsibility of directing 
the House of Commons in a matter of such importance. 

We pass to another continent. For many a year the Newfound- 
land fisheries have been a source of trouble between the French, 
the Newfoundlanders, and ourselves. Many a time a favourable 
opportunity has been lost for settling this small but highly-vexa- 
tious cause of irritation. Invariably for a hundred and seventy years 
the case hasbeen postponed. A chronic grievance has at last become 
acute. The complexity of the difficulty is well illustrated by the 
fact that we have togo back to the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) in order 
to obtain a definition of the claims upon which the French insist, 
and to discover whether “poisson” means cod only or lobsters and 
cod. It is to be devoutly hoped that now at last the Colonial 
Office, reinforced by the Foreign Office, will not shrink from 
adjusting the controversy in such a way that it shall be set at rest 
for ever. It is a curious fact that, while this critical dispute has 
been going on, there have been no less than four changes, without 
any apparent reason, in the Governors of the island. 

The habit of procrastination has often marred our management 
of Colonial affairs. Experience has not taught us wisdom. The 
dexterity of weak Ministers for the Colonies has been over and 
over again displayed in tiding over difficulties for the moment, 
and thus storing up troubles for ther successors. Take the 
following examples. 

The Queen’s sovereignty was proclaimed over Angra Pequena in 
South-West Africa, in 1866. In 1883 Prince Bismarck inquired 
whether it belonged to England. Lord Granville replied that he 
did not know for certain, but that he would inquire. In the mean- 
time, one Luderitz, a German subject, demanded protection in 
those parts. Lord Granville opened communications with the 
Cape without returning a definite answer. Germany, in the 
meantime, took possession, and five weeks afterwards Lord Gran- 
ville informed Prince Bismarck that he was prepared to grant the 
required protection. It was too late! But still there remained 
the opportunity for adjusting the claims of both parties by 
diplomatic arrangement. The Cape Colonists have not forgotten 
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how their interests were bargained away in 1884 at Berlin without 
their having a voice in the matter. Thus Germany obtained her 
first footing in South Africa. 

Take another example. In 1881 the Cameroon chiefs asked for 
British protection. In 1882 Lord Granville replied that he 
would consider the matter. In 1883 Consul Hewitt was ordered 
to visit the district and report. In 1884 he was commissioned 
to proclaim the Protectorate and to hoist the Union Jack. He 
arrived on the 19th of July of that year only to find that eight 
days before the whole country had been ceded to the Germans, 
and to be politely told by the chiefs that they had waited 
four years for an answer from the British Government and 
had been unable to wait any longer. The old story is repeated 
over and over again. The half of New Guinea was snatched from 
us because the Colonial Office returned a deaf ear to the repeated 
warnings and urgent representations of the Queenslanders, and put 
off formally declaring British sovereignty till too late. The loss of 
the exclusive control of this great island is still rankling in the 
Australian mind. j 

Let us transfer ourselves now to one of our most recent poses- 
sions, to the ‘‘ Enchanted Island” of Cyprus. Although a small 
country, the questions which arise there are not unimportant. 
Whenever through the course of cireumstances an island has fallen 
into our hands, the inhabitants of which are not of the same race 
or religion as ourselves, a special obligation is laid upon us to 
satisfy their reasonable wants and wishes, and to endeavour to gain 
their affections. A Crown Colony has few opportunities of making 
its grievances known, except by downright rebellion. It is next 
to impossible, in the face of official opposition, to obtain even a 
statement of its case in Parliament. Therefore, a scrupulous 
regard for the people and their interests is expected from the 
Colonial Office. That office is responsible to England for the social 
condition, the political management, and the equity of the financial 
arrangements of the Crown Colonies. Negligence and indifference 
become high crimes and misdemeanours, and the more serious 
because the inhabitants themselves have but little voice in their 
own government. 

Few English people are aware that there exists in our admini- 
stration of Cyprus a survival of that old bad Colonial system, 
which was founded in the false principle that England should 
make a direct profit out of the taxation of the Colonists. ‘Three 
years ago Sir Henry Holland stated in the House of Commons 
that “the profit which this country had already made out of 
Cyprus amounted to £102,000, and that that profit would increase 
every year.” And so it has. An annual sum varying from 
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£380,000 to £92,000 over and above the cost of administration is 
levied on the Cypriots, and paid into the British Treasury. During 
the last nine years £950,000 has thus been transmitted to England. 
We occupy the island under the Convention of Berlin (1878), and 
under that agreement we undertook to pay to the Porte £92,000 a 
year for our occupation. We punctually performed our engage- 
ment to the Porte while Lord Beaconsfield was Prime Minister ; 
but in 1881 an order was made that the “ Turkish tribute,” as it 
is called, should be remitted to London instead of to Constanti- 
nople. It is now applied by us to pay the interest on the repudi- 
ated Turkish loan of 1855, guaranteed by England and France, 
which up to that time had been paid in equal portions by both the 
Guaranteeing Powers. Since 1881 we have paid out of the taxa- 
tion of Cyprus the whole of the French share of the interest, that 
is to say, £40,000 a year, and we apply the remainder of the 
“Turkish tribute” to our own share of the guarantee. 

Technically, we can no doubt make out something of a lawyer’s 
case in favour for this appropriation, especially as the parties we 
are dealing with are not strong enough to resist. But so deeply 
do the Cypriots feel the injustice that the Legislative Assembly in 
1888 threw out the Appropriation Bill, an extreme act of con- 
stitutional opposition, which obliged the Crown to raise taxes by 
its own authority. Now let us look at the question as the Cypriots 
regard it. They say: “It is true that in the old Turkish days 
every farthing which could be screwed out of us, beyond the most 
meagre expenses of administration, was sent to Constantinople, 
and possibly, on the average, £92,000 might have been the amount. 
But we hoped better things from you, who do not generally exact 
a tribute from your Colonies. We were not consulted when our 
island was transferred to you, nor was our opinion asked when you 
agreed to pay £92,000 a year for it. We are over-taxed. We are 
very poor. Our harbours are neglected. We have no railways or 
telegraphs, or direct postal communication with England. If you in- 
sist on our being responsible for the Turkish tribute, why don’t you 
at least use your credit to capitalize the annual payment, so that 
the interest on the sum raised may be half what the tribute now 
is?” Such is the plea of Cyprus, backed up by the recommenda- 
tions of successive Governors, and supported by a deputation to 
England, headed by the Archbishop of the island. Lord Knuts- 
ford received the deputies with his accustomed courtesy, promised 
that everything should be considered, and they returned home 
with great joy. But having thus got rid of the troublesome 
petitioners, the Colonial Office and the Treasury have ever since 
been considering! The only reforms introduced are a few trifling 
economies, amounting to a few hundreds a year. Practically, 
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everything remains as it was, and will probably so remain until 
a fresh crisis arises, when it will be too late to earn the gratitude 
of the people by the very reasonable reforms which would now 
insure their lasting goodwill. 

It may seem a small matter; Cyprus is but a Crown Colony ; 
the House of Commons is not interested in her ; she has a popu- 
lation of scarcely 200,000; but, nevertheless, what we do there 
and what we fail to do, may have an influence far beyond its 
immediate operation. A wise statesman would act a far different 
part. He would reform the taxation, capitalize the tribute, spend 
the saved income on public works, foster trade by providing direct 
postal and steamship communication with England. He would 
give, what would cost us nothing, the priceless benefit of British 
citizenship to the Cypriots. How can they feel true loyalty to the 
British connection when they are aliens! They are subjects of 
the Porte, governed by the Colonial Office. They experience the 
evils of both systems, the benefits of neither. 

We change the venue again. The marvellous and sudden re- 
surrection of South Africa has startled the world. Instead of 
being the grave of reputations, it is likely to be the making of 
many. The problems which spring out of the contact of the 
three races, the English, the Dutch, and the native, are solving 
themselves harmoniously. South Africa is becoming homogeneous 
in sentiment, united in policy, and conscious of her own importance. 
But there is, unfortunately, no room for doubting that the Colonial 
Office is not popular in this part of the world. There is an im- 
pression abroad that the interests of South Africans have been 
subordinated to others in which they have a slender concern. 
Though British and Cape influences may yet become paramount 
at Pretoria, the public feeling of that growing community is 
opposed to falling again under the control of Downing Street. 
The splendid idea of a South Africa occupying the whole territory 
south of the Zambesi and Cumene rivers, once within the range of 
practical politics, has now become difficult to realise. South 
African expansion and consolidation have not been made easier by 
the policy of the Colonial Office. Delagoa Bay on the eastern 
coast, and Damaraland and Namaqualand on the western, once 
held to be under British influence, have passed away to Portugal 
and Germany. 

Ever since the German invasion of 1884 the inhabitants of 
South Africa have cherished a hope that the Germans might 
be induced to give up the territory on the south-west, conceded to 
them by the British Government, but which they can hardly 
be said to occupy, in exchange for Heligoland. What, then, 
must have been their disappointment when they became aware 
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for the first time, by the publication of the Anglo-German Agree- 
ment in London, that not only had this vast tract of country been 
confirmed to Germany, but that its borders had been extended to 
the Zambesi. But what makes this treaty still more unaccept- 
able to them is the fact that it was concluded without any 
previous consultation with them. Rightly or wrongly the Cape 
Ministry and people were ignored. The constitutional authorities 
at the Cape were ruled to have no locus standi which gave them a 
claim even to express an opinion. 

Sir Perey Anderson and Sir Edward Malet had no South 
African expert with them at Berlin, when the details of the Treaty 
were agreed upon. From beginning to end no communication has 
been made to the Ministry at Cape Town. The result of this 
policy has been that a resolution tantamount to a vote of censure 
on the Colonial Office has been unanimously passed by the Cape 
Parliament in the following words :— 


This House regrets that the Government of this country was not directly repre- 
sented in the recent arrangements entered into between the British Government and 
the German Empire, in so far as those arrangements affected territories south of the 
Zambesi, and is of opinion that the Government of the Colony should have a voice in 
any future proposed re-arrangement of boundaries south of the Zambesi. 


The resolution will probably be as effective with the Colonial Office 
as the process of pouring water upon a duck’s back. But, indeed, a 
very serious question is here raised. Has a Colony a well-founded 
right to be heard before territories adjacent to its own are dis- 
posed of ? The situation may turn out to be a grave one. For 
when a self-reliant people begin to assert themselves, there is a 
risk that they may ultimately demand something more than the 
actual claim which has been denied them. At present, however, 
we have only the assertion of the demand that the Cape Colony 
should have a voice in arrangements made by the Imperial Govern- 
ment with foreign Governments in South Africa. How will they 
make certain for the future that their views will be adequately 
laid before the Government and weighed by Parliament in such 
matters. Namaqualand and Damaraland were explored not by 
Germans but by traders from the Cape; Cape Town was the base 
from whence they started. The trading interests of those parts is 
served from the Cape. The natives of the country, Kamahirero 
and his tribesmen, have more than once asked to be annexed 
to the Cape Colony. If, indeed, international comity and 
imperial interests required that the Cape Colonists should not be 
allowed to interfere with the advance of Germany, ought not those 
most interested to have been consulted? Was it a statesmanlike 
policy to leave them in total ignorance of the sacrifices which they 
would be called upon to make? But in this case the rights of the 
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Colony were not opposed to but were identical with those of the 
Empire. A United South Africa means an advance in the 
Christian civilization of the world. There still remains open 
the question of the delimitation of the territories in the neighbour- 
hood of Walfish Bay. If that question is settled to the disadvan- 
tage of our great South African Colony, deep resentment will be 
aroused. 

The importance and urgency of a subject mooted in an earlier 
part of this article is here illustrated. Should a Colony provide 
itself with some authoritative channel of communication with Par- 
liament independent of the Colonial Office? Is it expedient to 
attach to the office of the Agents-General some representatives in 
Parliament, authorised to express without intermediary the Agent- 
General’s opinion when the interests of a Colony are at stake? 
Possibly some such arrangement may be the next advance in the 
development of the relations between the self-governing Colonies 
and the mother country. 

It was during Mr. Stanhope’s short tenure of office that a pro- 
posal, often suggested, of calling together in London delegates 
from the Colonies, was matured. No wiser or more opportune 
resolution could have been adopted. But before the delegates 
reached London a ministerial reconstruction had taken place. The 
War Office was vacated by Mr. W. H. Smith, and a strong Minister 
was wanted to fill his place. So Mr. Stanhope was removed from 
a position where he was gaining golden opinions to fulfil less impor- 
tant but more pressing duties. Lord Knutsford was his successor, 
and thus became the President of this first conference of statesmen 
representing, not the United Kingdom, but the United Empire. It 
was confidently expected that all the debates, excepting, perhaps, 
those concerning defence, would have been held with open doors, 
and that the English public would have had an opportunity of 
learning something of the character and ability of the delegates by 
hearing and seeing them. Such an object-lesson would have done 
more to open the eyes of Englishmen than the publication of any 
number of Blue-Books. The press would have canvassed the pro- 
ceedings from day to day with the same spirit as the proceedings 
in Parliament are canvassed. What, indeed, would Parliament 
itself be if the doors were closed, and there were no reporters ? 
The mind of the President, however, was disturbed lest ‘‘ something 
should happen” if the conference were public. At the opening 
meeting a few selected outsiders were invited to listen to the formal 
and introductory speeches. Then the doors were closed, and 
nothing more was heard of the conference until, after the lapse of 
many months, an expurgated Blue-Book of 900 pages was pub- 
lished—a book which no one has read, or will read. The Colonial 
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delegates returned to their homes without having made any im- 
pression at all on the general opinion of the country. When a 
somewhat similar conference was held this year in Melbourne, to 
discuss the principles of Australian Federation, the first resolution 
carried was that the sittings should be public, and the success 
achieved was largely attributed to the publicity thus insured. 

From a consideration of the incidents to which allusion has been 
made in this article, most of which have occurred within the last 
four years, it is a self-evident conclusion that the Colonial Office 
ought always to be filled by one of our strongest and wisest states- 
men. The House of Commons, not less than the British and the 
Colonial public, require the guidance of a man in whom they feel 
confidence, not only because they know him to be well acquainted 
with details, but because they believe him to possess far higher 
qualities, and to be endowed with such strength of character as 
will enable him to resist the pressure of those who would sacrifice 
Colonial for personal or political objects. There are indications 
that in future Sessions Colonial questions will excite lively attention 
and be subject to free handling in the Houseof Commons. At the 
same time, the growing commonwealths beyond the sea are judg- 
ing of the benefits which they derive from the existing terms of 
their connection with the mother country by practical and tangible 
results. Colonies demanding a new constitution, or a settlement 
of frontiers, or licence to expand and to sub-divide, or a reconside- 
ration of treaties which affect them, or a reformed postal and 
telegraphic service, or a better system of defence, cannot safely be 
put off with the answer that the state of business in Parliament or 
the position of the Ministry is such that they must wait for some 
indefinite time before their wishes can be attended to. 

Moreover, these subjects cannot be adequately discussed without 
full and complete information. The Colonial Office often deem it 
desirable to withhold information. A system has grown up of 
making the Governor’s Reports “‘ confidential,” and thus affording a 
ready excuse for declining to answer questions. All those who are 
acquainted with the real state of affairs are fully aware of the 
extraordinary timidity which haunts the Colonial Office in the face 
of Parliamentary criticism. Many of the unfortunate blunders 
which have been alluded to in this article have arisen from undue 
nervousness. It would be well for Colonial interests that the 
hands of the Minister should be strengthened by friendly but inde- 
pendent allies in Parliament. 

The process of consolidation which is now going on is critical. 
Causes of friction, of rivalry, of even jealousy, will from time to 
time arise amongst men who are all, nevertheless, working patrio- 
tically in the same cause; differences on matters of principle 
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as well as of detail will crop up. We have not yet reached the 
final settlement of our interdependence. A world-wide Empire 
can neither be built up nor held together without heroic labour, 
courage, and statesmanship. The bureaucratic element must not 
be too strongly represented in the direction of our Colonial affairs. 
Men versed in official rules and legal technicalities are sometimes 
too deeply impressed with a sense of their value. Such qualities 
are most useful in a stationary or declining stage of society. We 
have not yet reached that stage. There is a call now for another 
class of statesmen—for men who realise and sympathize with the 
new wants of an ever-expanding commonwealth, who are not afraid 
of new developments, and who can administer for the benefit of all 
the immense inheritance which has fallen to the lot of that mighty 
confederation of many races who own allegiance to the British 
Crown. 


StantEy LEIGHTON. 


THE GIRL GRADUATE. 


A FEW STATISTICS. 


Many enthusiastic women seem to have had their heads com- 
pletely turned by the academical triumphs achieved at Cambridge 
by Mrs. Butler and Miss Fawcett. The exultation of all classes 
of Englishwomen at the signal victory of last June was very 
natural and altogether commendable. But when every distinction 
gained in secondary examinations is greeted with a flourish of 
trumpets, and made the theme of journalistic peans in honour of 
the Future Woman, it may be not amiss to look more closely into 
the matter, and turn upon all this fiery rant a cooling stream of 
facts and figures. 

A study of the subjoined tables will be useful to all who are 
interested in University work. The fogies who contended that 
women have little aptitude for high Mathematics have been laughed 
out of court ; but the fogies are right. The superiority of women 
in Modern Languages is not glaringly obvious; in Classics they 
are found to be inferior to men, while it appears very doubtful 
whether any considerable number will hold their own in Medicine. 
Finally, a full confirmation is given to the opinion always held by 
sensible people, that ordinary degrees, and good though not bril- 
liant honours, are well within the reach of all industrious women 
with fair mental powers. 

It was in 1879 that the charter for conferring degrees on 
women was granted to the University of London; while at Cam- 
bridge the names of women were first printed in the Tripos lists of 
1882. We therefore start from this latter year, and assume that 
the powers of Girton and Newnham students are fairly tested in 
Part I. of each of the three great Triposes. 


MaruematicaL Tripos, Part I., 1882-90. 


Senior Junior 
Wranglers. Optimes. Optimes. 
— 1 2 )Two Triposes 
1882 oe 
' —_ 2 — this year. 
1883 —1 (20th) 3 1 
1884 oe 3 5 
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Senior Junior 

Wranglers. Optimes. Optimes. 
1885 2 (24th, 34th) 3 4 
1886 1 (24th) 2 8 
issg  — | 8 3 
1888 — 8 7 
1889 _—1 (27th) 9 3 
1890 3 (1st, 21st, 27th) 10 4 
Total 8 49 37 


To this table should be added the name of Miss Scott, who, 
just before this period, had been placed as 8th Wrangler ; but even 
with this addition the results seem very poor indeed, in face of the 
fact that among men the proportion of Wranglers to Senior Optimes 

is 8:9. 

At London University the failure of women in high Mathematics 
is still more noticeable. Miss Scott, the 8th Wrangler, takes first- 
class honours, eventually gaining the pre-eminent distinction of 
Doctor of Science. But during the entire period, 1881-1889, only 
two other names of women appear in the lists of degree honours, 
representing one second class and one third class. And these 
meagre results with a total of 250 graduates ! 

The degree of M.A. London has been taken by nineteen women, 
but never in Mathematics. 

The figures of the Classical Tripos, where women would be 


expected to appear to far greater advantage, are very similar to 
those above quoted. 


CuassicaL Tripos, Part I., 1882-90. 

First Class. Second Class. Third Class. 
1882 - : 
1883 : - 
1884 - : 
1885 - - 
1886 - : 
1887 - ° 
1888__- - 
1889 - - 
1890 —- : 


lpn oR om De 


ol eevee! =| | wo 


Total - - 


(se) 
Te) 
aN 
— 


The men do very much better, their average proportions being 
8:20:19. 


The London B.A. pass degree, while demanding no special 
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powers of intellect, is not to be gained without steady applica- 
tion and respectable abilities. Average feminine students are 
industrious, neat, and intelligent, and the subjoined list shows 
that these excellent qualities are here well rewarded. 


Lonpon B.A. Pass Examination, 1882-1889. 


First Seeond Number of 

Division. Division. Candidates. 
 _aa 15 1 22 
1888 - - 19 2 25 
1884 - - 13 4 26 
1885 - - 27 6 46 
1886 - - 16 9 39 
1987 - - 17 11 43 
ae 13 15 49 
1889 - - 12 24 66 
Total - - 132 72 316 


It will be seen that the proportion of first to second class 
graduates was at the outset exceedingly high, doubtless from the 
rush of fully trained women of mature age to secure the degree ; 
this abnormal ratio has been rapidly lowered, and last October 
men and women stood on the same level, both in the quality of 
the successful candidates, and the proportion of success to 
failure. 

Exceptional ability among graduates may fairly be tested by the 
list of honours. Here the men fully maintain their ground in 
Classics and German, but are beaten in French. 


Lonpon Honours 1n Cuassics, 1882-1889. 
First Class. Second Class. Third Class. 


Men - - 28 22 26 
Women - 6 8 6 
Honours IN Frencu, 1882-1889. 

Men =- - 13 24 27 
Women - 7 4 3 
Honours 1n GERMAN, 1882-1889. 

Men - . 8 6 10 
Women - 5 18 1 


Of the nineteen women who have gained the London M.A. 
degree, thirteen have passed in Classics, the others taking either 
Moral Science or Modern Languages. Certainly a most creditable 
record ; but when we remember that the standard of the Classical 
degree is about equal to that of a medium second class in the 
Cambridge Tripos, the effusive congratulations offered by the press 
11 * 
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to these ladies, as miracles of erudition, must appear slightly 
ludicrous. 

Coming now to the Science examinations, we see that in the 
Natural Science Tripos there is a goodly proportion of first classes. 


Natura Scrence Tripros, Part I., 1882-1890. 

First Class. Second Class. Third Class 
1882 - - - 
1883 - - - 
1884 - - - 
1885 - - - 
1886 - - - 
1887 - - - 
1888 - - - 
1889 - - - 
1890 - - - 


Sl wean! mpl © 


Total - - 


Clow ma wae cor 
q | 
“7 nconre | ore 


The men do about equally well, their average proportions being 
21: 28 : 30. 


The figures of the London B.Sc. pass examination are far less 
satisfactory. 


Lonpon B.Sc. Pass Examination, 1882-1889. 


First Division. Second Division. 


1882 - - - - 1 2 
1888 - - - - 1 3 
1884 - - - - - 8 
1885 - - - - - 3 
1886 - - - : - 3 
1887 - - - - 2 2 
1888 - - - - 2 5 
1889 - - - - 3 5 

Total - : 9 26 


Here the men win very easily, their numbers being 125: 162, 
or 9:11. 

We give the table of honours in Natural Science taken by men 
and women; but the number of feminine graduates in Science is 
so small that no useful deductions can be drawn from these 
results. 

Naturau Science Honours, 1882-1889. 


First Class. Second Class. Third Class. 
Men - - 58 54 48 
Women - 2 5 6 
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In Medicine it can only be said that women have done fairly 
well, but not very well. Out of fourteen candidates, presumably 
‘‘ the choice and flower ” of medical students, ten have passed the 
M.B. examination, three of the ten also taking very good honours; 
but in the same period 422 men out of 659 have been success- 
ful, the proportion 10:16 indicating a far higher standard of 
ability among ordinary candidates. 

It appears, therefore, that the result of eight or nine years’ 
academical competition between the two sexes may be summed up 
in Tennyson’s pithy line— 

She is the second, not the first. 

A scanty band of some 500 picked women has been measuring 
its strength against a mass of men seven or eight times their 
number, and therefore comprising a larger proportion of the 
mediocre and the feeble. So far, the smaller body has the inferior 
record. 

Is it not inevitable, as fresh crowds of women pour into the 
arena, that their average strength must gradually deteriorate, and 
the superiority of men in intellectual power become more and 
more apparent ? 


M.A. Lonpon. 
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THE AGE OF DISFIGUREMENT. 


Tere have been some gratifying indications of late that the 
March of Disfigurement is not absolutely or universally accepted 
as the inexorable law of progress. Those who have pleaded timidly 
and fitfully that something should be done to save the amenities 
of life from the extinction with which they are menaced, find at 
last, something to their surprise, that they no longer cry in the 
wilderness. The signs are abroad of a national awakening. 
Several months ago someone discovered that a huge advertising 
board was a reprehensible intrusion in one of the sweetest 
sketches of the Thames, and wrote to tell the public so. About 
the same time the municipal authorities of a Welsh watering-place 
woke up to the strenuous conviction that bathing machines, 
bedaubed with the praise of a certain pushing proprietor’s pills, 
were not an embellishment to the beach. Then came the Zeo 
outery, foolish enough, no doubt, but still an evidence of a lingering 
belief that the community should not be unreservedly at the mercy 
of the bill-sticker ; and now several persons appear to have become 
simultaneously aware that sky-line advertising goes beyond the 
permissible limit of Philistinism. 

This, I confess, is flattering to my presaging faculty. Chance 
ordained that this most hideous development of aggressive vul- 
garity was born, so to speak, under my very eyes. Night after 
night it has been my lot to pass the factory which proudly claims 
to be the original home of the abomination, and on its hated roof 
ridge I beheld the first of the awful structures rise. I shall not 
give particulars of place, for the obvious reason that it would 
please the enemy of the common peace to have his misdeeds 
blazoned abroad. Suffice to say that I solaced the pains occa- 
sioned by the spectacle with the reflection that it was the begin- 
ning of the end. If, T argued to myself, the nuisance had kept 
within its former bounds, society would not suffer acutely enough 
to make its indignation felt, and daily experience would breed 
insensibility. But when street architecture disappears, when the 
metropolis becomes one vast expanse of aerial alphabets, when the 
dome of St. Paul’s and the towers of Westminster are intercepted 
by a gigantic web of posts and rails, the dullest soul will feel that 
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a wanton outrage is being perpetrated. I went on cynically to 
reflect that some day or other the crazy structure would come 
down with a rush, and that alarm for the physical safety of the 
pedestrian would effect what concern for esthetic proprieties would 
not have been lively enough to essay. Zeo was a case in point. 
Had the poster simply offended the eye it would have escaped 
criticism ; but, because in the imaginations of some people it 
sinned against morality, it at once suggested the question—Can 
nothing be done to regulate wall advertising ? 

The sky-line modification of the practice is undoubtedly the 
grossest and least tolerable of all that the perverse ingenuity of the 
experts has devised. It has already robbed of the last trace of 
seemliness several of our most pretentious thoroughfares, and no 
one knows how long any firmamental space will be left unoccupied. 
I can extract no grain of comfort from the isolated acts of re- 
pentance and reparation which have followed the first outery. To 
take down a sign is as much a mode of advertising as putting one 
up. Women have been known to fall out for the mere delight of 
making friends again ; and I much fear that a good many of these 
catchpenny gibbets will be reared with the set purpose of getting 
the establishment talked about. If there be an uproar, well and 
good ; the desired publicity has been secured, while the display of 
unselfish deference to public feeling will be carried to account in the 
books of the firm as a good commercial asset. Smaller people will 
imitate the offence without being under any temptation to simulate 
the contrition. After a time, the novelty of undoing the evil done 
will wear off, and those who believe that these sky announcements 
attract custom will not care to substitute a speculative investment 
in the gratitude of the crowd. The whole practice of advertise- 
ment rests on the assumption that the only way to interest the 
passer in the wares of the trader is to worry him unrelentingly 
and incessantly. The experts in the art are far too shrewd not to 
understand that a generation which has been subjected to such a 
discipline has lost all delicacy of moral perception. Slaves are not 
expected to show the virtues of free men ; and a public in whom 
long experience of torment has developed a blessed callousness 
can no longer discriminate between clemency and cruelty in those 
who play upon its nerves. 

After all, this particular phase of the disfigurement question is 
important mainly because it has arrested attention and broken the 
long spell of despairing submission. If every aerial symbol were 
removed to-morrow—if the argument of physical insecurity pre- 
vailed, and the fear of having to pay damages for the havoc 
wrought to person and property by the descent of the structures 
into the thoroughfares prevailed over the hope of catching custom 
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—there would hardly be any appreciable relief to the “ quiet 
eye.” 

Some time ago—it seems a period now very far away—there was 
nothing more picturesque, nothing more majestic, than the view 
from Waterloo Bridge towards Blackfriars. The charm has ceased, 
the glory has departed. But let us be just. The sky-line frame- 
works only threaten to complete the ruin which other disfigurements 
began. There was a gloomy and romantic Shot Tower on the south 
side of the river, which was one of the dominating features in the 
scene. In an evil hour it occurred to the proprietors that it offered, 
in its imposing isolation, a splendid advertising station. Accord- 
ingly they painted on two of the faces large bands of white ground- 
work, and on this they inscribed their name and the trade they 
prosecuted. It may be read a mile away, with effects on the merely 
sensitive beholder that may be guessed. Incongruity is the worst 
form of ugliness, and a glaring patch of this sort converts all that 
was pleasing into an offence. In vain does the eye seek to dwell 
on the flotilla of moored barges which lie sleepily in the stream ; 
in vain does it struggle to rest on the graceful bulk of St. Paul’s. 
True, it has not yet occurred to the owners of the craft to make 
the sides eloquent (in vermilion and emerald green) of the super- 
lative merits of So-and-So’s dogs’ meat, or to inscribe as a legend 
on the sail the saving virtues of the Patent Emetic. Not yet 
have the sky-line frames shrouded with their abhorrent lattice- 
work the mighty dome. These things we are spared for the 
moment. But the perpetual presence of the deformed and de- 
forming tower spoils the dream. It is here to remind us in our 
most contemplative mood that every delight that nature or art can 
offer, every glory that the past has bequeathed to the present, the 
grandest of our monuments, the finest of the effects which clouds 
and light reveal, and the happy combinations which the natural 
play of human activities produce, are ours indeed, but are held 
upon the most precarious of tenures. The caprice, the stupidity, 
the insensibility, nay, the deliberate malice of one person may 
destroy what it took the exertions and the lavish outlay of genera- 
tions to create, and may kill in an hour charms which were part of 
the delight of many lives. It may be that of the thousands of 
human beings who every hour stream across the bridges, those who 
have eyes to perceive and souls to feel are hardly to be reckoned by 
the score. I have even known persons who pretend to culture 
maintain seriously that the Surrey side is one long panorama of 
’ unmitigated and irredeemable ugliness. The multitude are sub- 
dued to the element in which fate has ordained that they shall live 
and move and have their being. But are the few who see some- 
thing in human affairs nobler and better than the pursuit of gain, 
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and who, if they cheerfully accept the law of universal labour, 
claim for themselves the right to enjoy as well as to struggle, to 
win refreshment for the spirit as well as nourishment for the body; 
are these, I say, unworthy of the regard of the practical philan- 
thropist ? Is the lowest and coarsest standard to be taken as the 
determining one? 

Here I am concerned only to maintain that the lives of a vast 
number of men and women, who certainly are not among the least 
worthy members of society, are made distinctly poorer by each 
blot upon the Thames’ bank. What is true of Southwark is true 
of an infinite number of other regions, where some wantonly jarr- 
ing and intrusive feature spoils a scene which would be, if not 
gracious, at least not distressing. I am not blaming the owners. 
They were not bound, I suppose, to think of the public when they 
had a chance of improving their business. ‘“‘ If we had not made 
the most of our advantage,” I can conceive their arguing, “‘ other 
firms would have made the most of theirs. Blame not us but the 
insensate rivalry of modern trade, and the apathy of public feeling 
which allows us, in our suicidal struggles, to neutralize all that has 
been done to minister to the better tastes of men, and to efface 
from the only landscape on which the toiling masses can look all 
elements of grace and restfulness.” 

I might multiply instances indefinitely. But the Shot Tower 
will suffice to show how a minimum exercise of power by indivi- 
duals, an exercise of power absolutely legitimate in itself, has 
worked the maximum amount of damage to the public interest, 
so far as it is a public interest to conserve what is beautiful and 
to exclude what is repulsive in public prospects. I need not 
rehearse the melancholy list of advertising disfigurements and 
others of a kindred type. Everyone is apparently free to inflict any 
discomfort or even pain upon the community, if by doing so he can 
secure notoriety for something in which he feels an interest. Of 
all the sorry bits of cant that I know, there is none to compare 
with the talk about the “ taste” shown in the new developments. 
Each bill or tablet is, I readily allow, neat enough, and often is 
admirable in design or colouring. But street advertisements in 
the aggregate are beyond all question a nuisance, and, what is 
material to my point, they are efficacious very often in proportion 
to the annoyance they cause. The persons interested rely on the 
recurrence of nervous shocks. If a man has physic to sell, and 
attempts to impress me with a sense of its merits by knocking me 
down every five minutes, 1 have my remedy in the police courts. 
If, again, he depend on lung power to puff his wares, and hire a 
small boy to shout into my ear every two minutes the name and 
title of the article in question, this also would be a matter for the 
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Justices. But if he commits assault and battery on my eyes, if he 
so arrange his execrable enamelled announcements in blue and 
yellow, that, turn where I will, I am confronted with one at every 
step, I must suffer. The law gives me no relief; the institutions 
under which I live give me no protection. I go in fear of my 
spirit’s life at railway stations. I dare not look out of the window 
as the train carries me through the “ residential suburbs.” If I 
mount the steps of an omnibus, lo! the enemy grins horribly in 
my face with staring brutality of vivid colour; and if I take the 
penny steamer, he is there. Chelsea, Lambeth, London Bridge : 
these are obsolete distinctions; all the metropolitan, and, for the 
matter of that, the provincial world, is one under the levelling rule 
of the almighty placard. 

I have no intention of spoiling my case by confounding in one 
sweeping complaint all sorts of painted or printed notifications. 
Nor do I for a moment assume that any considerable proportion of 
my fellow-citizens are so uncomfortably constituted as I am in 
relation to these matters. I believe a vast number of excellent 
people would rather have the existing display in omnibuses, on the 
steps of exhibitions, on the fronts of buildings in public thorough- 
fares, in railway stations, wherever, in fine, money can purchase 
a few feet of superficies, than have the garish display banished 
altogether. Taste, I quite realise, is subjective, and the addition 
that jars on one pair of eyes may commend itself to another pair, 
on the ground that it ‘ brightens things up a bit.” 

Let me at the earliest moment make my peace with that most 
formidable and intolerant order of intelligence which prides itself 
on being above all things “ practical.” I am very sensible that we 
live in a world where commonplace is lord and master;.I know 
that it is hopeless to ask public authority to interpose to save the 
finer—or, to avoid coloured language, let us say the exceptional— 
feelings of the few. If I could persuade myself that the people 
deliberately prefer to have what the aforesaid few call comeliness 
banished from the face of England, I should hold my peace and 
endure. But I am persuaded that there is no positive preference 
for disfigurement—nay, that the majority of men, though they 
may not be uncomfortably conscious of the malady, would appre- 
ciate the relief. 

In this as in many other departments of life, the good-humoured 
or despairing resignation of the public is falsely construed as active 
connivance or consent. The balance of opinion, and, beyond all 
question, the tendency of collective effort, is towards taste, not 
towards the negation of taste. The very fact that those whose 
business it is to prepare advertisements have to make them in- 
dividually neat and attractive, that it has been found commercially 
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remunerative to hire accomplished painters or draughtsmen to 
prepare designs, implies that there is a critical faculty in the 
breast of those to whom the signs are to appeal. 

Take, again, our public buildings. Our constitution is demo- 
cratic, and the first duty of a representative is held to be to cut 
down wasteful outlay. Yet what Ministry would dare to submit 
proposals for some new official pile which did not involve lavish 
expenditure for the sake of architectural effect? That the nation 
seldom gets what the Aediles are supposed to aim at does not affect 
the argument. What praise the Metropolitan Board of Works 
earned and obtained by the construction of the Thames Embank- 
ment; yet, if a way for vehicles were alone desired, where was the 
advantage in devising all that fineness of proportion, that massive 
grace of chiselled granite ? 

Pass, again, to natural beauty. How it redounds to the honour 
of the City Corporation that they saved Epping Forest and Burn- 
ham Beeches. Why Burnham Beeches? If the problem were 
simply to provide a picnic-ground, it would have been a simple 
matter to get a larger area of less stately woodland ever so much 
nearer town. If this bogey of popular indifference were not per- 
petually being set up to discourage the reformer, it might seem 
waste of time to quote instances to prove that the masses, or those 
who speak for them, do prefer the congruous to the incongruous, 
grace to hideousness, repose to endless jar. Go to an Hast-end 
theatre: observe with what raptures the gallery greets the trans- 
formation scene. Where would be the applause if the palm-trees 
bore trade inscriptions, or the fairy sprites were utilized as 
sandwich-men? Would Battersea Park retain its fascination if the 
Sub-tropical Gardens were placed at the disposal of one of the too 
well-known firms ? 

All I claim of the “ practical intelligence” is to be consistent. 
If the community devotes so much of its resources to providing 
objects intended to please the eye, it surely is illogical to 
concede a discretionary power to individuals to destroy the effect 
when the expenditure has been incurred. If a garden is created 
at infinite expense on the Thames Embankment, is it not mon- 
strous that a railway company should be allowed to annihilate 
the picturesque effect by displaying high above the leafy vista a 
permanent blaze of excursion announcements, which, even if they 
fulfil the intention of the enterprising managers, will result only 
in an infinitesimal increase to the dividends. Here, let me remark, 
as an illustration of the workings of the “ practical spirit,” that 
probably many of the directors who have authorized this unfeeling 
Vandalism will be found munificent patrons of societies for bring- 
ing beauty home to the poor, and possibly write letters at intervals 
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to the papers to urge that really and truly ‘‘ something ought to be 
done to make London beautiful.” Their notion is that another 
quarter of a million or so should be spent upon rearing a pretentious 
edifice or cutting a new thoroughfare; but that the right of any- 
body and everybody to introduce an element of torture into the 
costly panorama shall, as heretofore, be tacitly reserved. Again, 
I plead, let us be consistent. If it is a fundamental and immu- 
table principle of the British Constitution that no one who owns, or 
rents, or hires a piece of ground is to be under any obligation, in 
his use of it, to respect the susceptibility of his fellows—that Sight 
alone of all the senses may be outraged with impunity, let us 
accept the consequences. Let us, that is to say, cease to squander 
funds in developing tastes which can only be a cause of lifelong 
suffering to those who possess them. Instead of teaching the 
children at Board Schools to feel the delicate harmonies of tint 
and form, let us instil into them a saving insensibility to ugliness. 
Let us fortify them, as the phrase goes, for the battle of life by 
deadening the faculties in which they will be vulnerable to the 
countless shafts of all subduing Philistinism. Let us (cant again !) 
adapt them to their environments. There is no form of pain more 
wearing than that which attacks us in the sphere of our highest 
pleasures. It is only the trained musician that knows the agony 
of a false note. 

It may be said that the existing reign of anarchy is a working 
compromise between the rival powers. The Englishman’s house, 
according to this theory, is his castle. From the ramparts he can 
hurl his missiles at will against the passers-by; but within it he 
is free to indulge, unassailed, any cravings in the way of taste with 
which he may be afflicted. The arrangement is searcely flattering 
to civilization. But let that pass. The exemption it provides is 
too partial to deserve recognition. To the rich man it gives only 
an occasional respite; for the poor man it does nothing. The 
families who ‘live in one room,” the artisans who, after food is 
found for wife and little ones, have no available balance to spend 
on etchings and easy chairs, are left outside the understanding. 
No. The “ practical intelligence” must really provide some more 
substantial excuse than this for the policy of folded hands, with or 
without groans. 

Those who have had the patience to follow me thus far will bear 
with me, I trust, yet a little longer while I try to roll out of the 
way other boulders with which the Faint-hearts or the Gallios 
would block the line of action. It is, we are eternally told, a 
utilitarian age. England is very full, and very busy. Everyone is 
intent on money-making, and will not stand any finicking nonsense 
about unsightliness and what not in the race for profit. People 
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who have to earn a livelihood cannot afford to indulge in esthetic 
tomfoolery. You cannot have medieval quaintness and prettiness 
—if, indeed, the Middle Ages cared an atom more than the nine- 
teenth century for grace and comeliness—in the thick of an 
industrial community. The individual speculator will not forego, 
and ought not to be asked to forego, a chance of making gain. 
Look at the fortunes made by the free employment of posters. 

Will you strike at the root of prosperity in a nation of shop- 
keepers just for the sake of sparing your nerves? No, says the 
practical man, cultivate a little necessary toughness of fibre. “‘ He 
who wears shoes,” runs the Sanscrit proverb, “‘ carpets the earth 
with leather.”’ ‘He who ceases to be fastidious,” as the Hitopa- 
desha, edited for the use of true-born Britons, would put it, “‘ will 
find life endurable for himself and will cease to distress others 

with his querulous preaching.” 

Iam far from disputing that the advice would be judicious if 
the premisses were sound. It is as a convinced utilitarian that I 
write, and above all as one who accepts the iron law of economical 
production. Each age has to face its own conditions and make 
the best of them. I claim to be infinitely more in harmony with 
my time and to breathe more truly the spirit of the age than the 
degenerate and ungrateful children who ask us to believe that the 
generation is hopelessly, irredeemably, content with sordid sur- 
roundings. What is utilitarianism? The doctrine that our regu- 
lations, political and social, should be framed with a view to the 
widest possible diffusion of happiness. And happiness—what is 
it? I forbear definition. I would not limit the scope. No doubt 
the fulfilment of duty is in itself happiness, and in this sense I 
can conceive that there is joy and reward for those who, according 
to their lights, fight on bravely through an existence that knows 
no calm contemplation of nature, no comfort in the survey of the 
works of man. A home may be excruciating to the eye of taste, 
and yet the shrine of many a virtue. ButI protest against the 
tendency of some minds to assume that because taste and morals 
belong to different spheres, there should be an eternal divorce 

’ between them. The sightless man is not, ipso facto, better than 
the man who sees. What is duty? What is the goal at which it 
aims? The happiness of others. And who will exclude from the 
elements of happiness the enjoyment of physical loveliness, or at 
least exemption from never-ceasing collision with physical de- 

formity ? 

This is where the apologists for unfettered license in the dis- 
figurement of public places land themselves in a contradiction. 
Authority must not control, they say, because that would interfere 
with trade, and trade brings profit. Society, in other words, must 
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be made unhappy at every turn in order that society may have 
the means of happiness. The higher and broader utility must be 
sacrificed lest the trivial and subordinate utilities should be com- 
promised. The proprietor of a quack medicine is to be free to 
afflict remorselessly and indiscriminately the gaze of millions, not 
one in a thousand of whom could by any possibility become his 
customers. And the recompense (from the Philistine point of view, 
the justification) of his persistence is that by doing so he amasses 
wealth enough to get a “ little place in the country ” to which he 
personally can retreat and find refuge from the inferno that he 
and his kind have created. I am dealing just now with the 
“‘business”’ defence of the existing license. Is this, I ask, a 
business-like proceeding ? Is it utilitarianism? Is it the shortest 
and cheapest way to secure the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. Surely it were simpler to leave the earth habitable for 
the children of men. 

This brings me to the essence of the controversy. It appears 
to be a very hard saying to most people that it is not steam, nor 
manufactures, nor the growth of population that make towns un- 
lovely; but it is true. Florence, and Venice, and Genoa, Ghent 
and Antwerp, or to come back to our own shores, Norwich or 
Totnes, or unregarded Rye in Suffolk are reputed to be fairly 
picturesque. Yet every grace they possess was given to them 
in the days when they were the centre of fierce bustle and tur- 
moil. Whatever jars is the work of these times of progress 
and enlightenment. If it be objected that the glories of the 
Italian and Flemish towns, and of our English Norfolk, were due to 
a combination of opulence and munificence among the burghers of 
long ago, I own it; but I add, that public spirit, infinitely greater 
in these times, cannot redeem the character of our cities and 
rural districts until the hand of the defacer be stayed. To what 
purpose has been all our outlay on the Thames Embankment 
while it is in the power of the tenant of any one of the buildings 
on the bank to make his facade one huge advertising scroll in 
gamboge and pink? or so long as nothing but the absence of 
external motive prevents the directors of any of the railway com- 
panies that possess bridges from plastering the girders from end 
to end with vivid descriptions of cheap trips, and more or less 
imaginative time-tables. 

If we want to beautify the metropolis—and someone is always 
producing a big and costly scheme for achieving this noble end—the 
one simple and effectual method is not to add anything but to 
prevent certain things from being added. Do not invite your 
architects to rear yet another structure to be killed by the neigh- 
bouring vulgarities; but give such art as the architects have 
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already used a chance. Pull down the sordid hatchments, and 
reveal to the passers-by details of delicate stone-work and admi- 
rable terra cotta which have lain perdu behind the planking ever 
since the builder made the edifice over to the tradesman and his 
expert advisers. Great will be the excitement when the public 
discovers, to its astonishment, some fine morning, that modern 
British architecture may be found outside the precincts of the 
Design-Room at the Royal Academy Exhibition. Our public 
departments will have to surrender one or two traditions if they 
are to co-operate in the regenerating movement. The Post Office 
will probably find means of making the letter pillars visible without 
painting them so keen a vermilion, while the District Councils 
(which it is not precipitate to suppose will exist in the Golden Age 
I am prefiguring) may be induced to indicate the names of streets 
by some labels that are less fatal to the architecture of the corners 
than the aggravating things in glistening blue and white, which 
the fancy of the Municipal Surveyor has devised. There is, I 
repeat, no reason under the sun why the places where human 
beings work or dwell should be repulsive. The cottages, the inns, 
the homesteads that delight the eye of the traveller in rural dis- 
tricts were not constructed with any deliberate regard to picturesque 
effect. It is hardly less easy to make a workman’s suburb agree- 
able than to make it—as the practice of the speculative builder 
ordains—an area, at the best, of depressing uniformity. 

It is not outlay that has made the Precincts of the Temple a 
haven of blissful rest. Nor is it—be it said with all respect—the 
ornate and pretentious piles erected to the order of the Benchers 
of to-day that bestow or sustain the charm. The old courts, with 
their grim, smoke-encrusted tenements of plain brick, soothe the 
sense simply because no jarring addition has been allowed, and 
because the piety of departed Treasurers placed here and there a 
sapling, which the nurturing care of Time has converted into 
stately trees. The secret is an open one. 

All that is wanted is that degree of care and conscience the 
absence of which everyone is ready to denounce when it leads 
to sanitary evil. The judicious and timely planting of a tree 
here and there may convert what would otherwise have been 
an eye-sore into a delight. A Virginian creeper, a fig, a vine, 
a jasmine; what a perpetual miracle does the man who spends 
sixpence and five minutes on any one of these create for the 
comfort of posterity. Compare the street of sombre brick in 
Bloomsbury that is varied and brightened by these kindly creepers 
with the staring painted barrenness of a fashionable thoroughfare in 
Belgravia. If I had to point out the one standing impediment to 
grace, I should unhesitatingly name the paint-pot. Whitewash, 
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or any form of water pigment can hardly ever offend. I was going 
to say something in praise of drapery, but I recall the awful 
possibilities of calico blinds. 

When I say that manufactures do not involve ugliness, I make 
no exception as regards the factories. There is, or there would 
be if the perversity of the individual proprietors allowed, a grim 
dignity about these vast agglomerations of busy workshops and 
ware-rooms, with their gigantic gables and stately chimneys 
belching Tartarean smoke, which appeals both to the imagination 
and to the thoughtful eye. Of railways is it necessary to speak ? 
Turner saw the poetic aspect of the locomotive; and I am content 
to leave the revelation to his brush. It is not the iron roads, the 
graceful sweep of the embankments, the mystic signals, the 
romantic cuttings that repel, but the wanton eye-sores. I never 
see a little station garden, its pretty clumps backed by a panorama 
of Removals by Sea or Land, without feeling that here is a typical 
illustration of the contest between Ormuzd and Ahriman. If the 
employés would only strike against the outrage on the flower-beds, 
they might count on generous subscriptions to the strike fund. 
One of the curious side-effects of the recent controversy is the 
development of genteel notions about the beautiful and the re- 
pulsive. One person (who had contributed a horror to the river 
below bridge) disposed of his critics to his own satisfaction by asking 
what there was to spoil. For this gentleman—a type no doubt of 
many who for all that are held in high esteem by their bankers— 
it was a perfectly grotesque idea that there was any picturesque- 
ness about the Pool. Artists and other eccentrics might have 
delusions, but the commercial instinct sees nothing that need be 
spared. It is dirty mud at low tide—dirty water at high. Chimneys, 
masts, and other dirty things keep sticking up into the dirty 
atmosphere. There is nothing at all pretty and bright, except, 
indeed, at Rosherville Gardens, and, perhaps, some of the pavi- 
lions on the piers when the paint is quite fresh. The makers of 
the signs take much the same view. The chimney-stacks, with 
their clusters of uncanny pots and cowls, the telegraph-poles and 
ventilating-tubes are already there, and are not joys to the 
beholders ; what forbids, then, to make what is already unpleasant 
absolutely unbearable. Because certain things have been per- 
mitted, anything must be borne. Because we have not saved 
what we might have saved, we are to sacrifice all the rest. 

Another argument that finds much favour with those who think 
that nothing can be done is based on a principle which was once 
held in just respect. The liberty of the individual to do what he 
likes with his own ; the danger and difficulty of interfering with the 
rights of private property : I am as jealous in these things as Lord 
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Bramwell himself. But be it observed that civilized society rests 

on restrictions. Legitimate liberty begins where legitimate restraint 

ends, and not before. To use your own in such a way as not to 

injure your neighbour’s, is a fundamental maxim of law and 

morality. A man is not allowed to build a house, even on his own 

ground, precisely as he pleases. Municipal bye-laws prescribe im- 

perative conditions about frontage and about drainage, to which 

the freeholder must submit. He cannot preach from his drawing- 

room window doctrines which shock morality. The Italian may 

not grind his organ in the street when the aggrieved house- 

holder motions him round the corner. Instances might be mul- 

tiplied indefinitely. If the collective will overrides individual 
caprice in matters affecting the ear, the smell, the health, the 
moral sense, why should the eye alone be left outside the pale of 
legal protection. ‘‘Oh!’’ comes the answer pat, “‘because it is so hard 
to draw the line ; because tastes differ ; because what captivates one 
agonises another.” Most true; but this absence of universally 
accepted standards is not peculiar to the sphere of vision. Notions 
of decency (as every traveller knows) differ from one country to 
another. What shocks an English woman would not be thought 
coarse by a French woman. What would argue depravity in Great 
Britain is prescribed by usage in Japan. Yet are we to blot all 
the laws for upholding public morals from the statute book ? 
Sanitary engineers have as yet arrived at no common understand- 
ing as to modes of house-drainage, disposal of sewage, and so on. 
Are we on that account to say there shall be no code of building 
rules, and that conservancy arrangements shall lapse? Homeo- 
paths denounce allopaths, allopaths denounce homecopaths, the 
public possibly are not absolute believers in the science of either ; 

are we for this reason to disestablish the College of Physicians ? 
What shall we say of art? Has any building ever pleased all the 
architects? Has any picture ever received the suffrages of all 
the painters? Yet the Royal Academy is not to be deprived, just 
yet, of its endowments. I cannot trust myself to speak of the 
feuds of the savants, and can only, therefore, remark in passing 
that science is still taught at public expense in universities and 
elementary schools. Perhaps cruelty to animals and children 
offers the best analogy. Men of equally kind disposition have 
irreconcilable notions about the limits of judicious discipline. A 
farmer thinks nothing of practices which make the flesh of the 
sentimentalist creep. Yet who proposes that the law shall not 
provide penalties for brutality ? 

If a strong and urgent reason exists for authoritative intervention 
between the public and the defacers of public places, there is, I 
maintain, no antecedent objection tointerference. And is there not 
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a cause? At present no place is safe. The quaint cottage by the 
roadside is plastered with enamelled puffs. The sequestered nook 
enshrines the painted panels of competing hotels. The piers on 
remote Highland lochs are emulating the garish medley of the 
Underground Railway. It may be possible—indeed, I know, by 
happy experience, that it is still possible—to escape from the pest ; 
but one has ceased to have any confidence. The sense of insecurity, 
jurists tell us, is the worst incident of despotic government. During 
an earthquake period, it is not so much the shock that appals as 
the continuous apprehension that unmans. A special disease of 
the nervous system is, I am told, developed at such times. To 
some such malady of the soul, thousands of men who cannot wrap 
themselves, as the fortunate many do, in the mantle of insensibility, 
are daily victims. Vedi e passa. They cannot, alas! pass without 
seeing: they fear, when as yet they have not perceived; they can- 
not even, like the Eton truants, snatch a fearful joy from momen- 
tary exemption. These have the highest interest in obtaining 
some sort of guarantee against the indefinite extension of the 
scourge ; but reform is the concern of the multitude as well. There 
is, I believe, a general readiness to accept the doctrine that there 
are places (‘‘ prospects,” perhaps, would convey the meaning better) 
where no obtrusive advertising ought to be permitted, and that 
even in unprotected areas advertising should be regulated. In 
every breast lingers some sense of comeliness, of congruity, 
some preference for what is picturesque to what is sordid and un- 
lovely. Many who do not quite realise that it is wanton and 
unnecessary advertising that makes the aspect of English towns— 
yes, and of English villages and rural resorts—every day less 
pleasing, would, nevertheless, feel the transformation when it was 
wrought. For the minority, half the sting will be taken from the 
pain when sufferers can feel that there is a limit set to the 
scourge. 

Let me now, with more diffidence than I have been able to affect 
in speaking of the disease, indicate roughly and tentatively the 
lines on which relief may be sought. One word of caution on the 
threshold. If we are to succeed at all, we must not attempt too 
much. We cannot trust to public feeling to redress our wrong, 
but we shall have to carry public feeling with us. We shall only 
make ourselves bores and laughing-stocks if we give ourselves 
superior airs, and rail at the “‘ tastelessness ” of a generation which 
is not disposed to fret itself to death because things exist that we 
find disagreeable. We must, in a word, be opportunists. We must 
tolerate much that we dislike, and welcome some things that 
we should not wish for. For instance, I am individually persuaded 
that if it were penal to exhibit any notification of any kind, or for 
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any purpose, in letters more than an inch in height; if it were 
treason by statute to erect any building, or to make any alteration 
in a building, not fairly in harmony with the surroundings ; and, 
above all, if architects were held criminally responsible for pro- 
viding, as an integral part of the design, chimneys that would 
carry off the smoke and the proper apparatus for efficient house 
drainage ; if, that is to say, these accomplished persons were for- 
bidden to delegate the most important part of their functions to 
the chimney doctor and the journeyman plumber, no harm would 
be done to anyone, and an enormous addition would be made to the 
sum of human happiness. But the proposal is too practical to 
be practicable. We must not speak of it; we must not think 
of it. 

Putting aside the impossible, suggestions may be arranged in a 
descending scale. First would come, as a counsel of perfection, 
the conferment on local representative bodies of a power of regu- 
lation, either absolute or subject to appeal. The ordinary council 
might not be an ideal body for this purpose, but it might be 
empowered to delegate the function to a permanent committee of 
the residents. An appeal might be allowed to a local jury. This 
would only be the application to a case peculiarly suited for it of the 
principle of local option, which, as regards the liquor traffic, has 
been repeatedly affirmed. I do not think there is any risk that the 
authority thus given to popular bodies would be abused. The 
tendency would rather be to laxity. But it would provide an effi- 
cacious remedy in those cases which are constantly occurring, 
where something in which a locality takes a pride and delight, or 
—more important still—something which brings custom to a place, 
is jeopardized by the greed or stupidity of an individual. The 
prosperity of many villages, for instance, depends on their re- 
putation for picturesqueness. The provision suggested would 
prevent a single tradesman from destroying the harmony of the 
whole. It would, in short, empower a representative authority to 
do what many large landlords earn the gratitude of the locality 
by doing now, through a simple exercise of their territorial rights. 

Secondly, it should be possible to schedule scenes of remarkable 
beauty or interest, and to protect them from desecration by a 
general Act. This has been done as regards ancient monuments. 
Why should Sir John Lubbock limit his sympathies to prehistoric 
remains ? : 

Thirdly, it has often been urged, on purely revenue grounds, that 
a tax should be imposed on advertising posters in England as in 
most Continental countries. It would bea welcome addition to local 
resources, and could not be vehemently resisted even by those who 
have vested interests in the art of display. It would not seriously 
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reduce the number of habitual offenders, but would rid us of a 
vast quantity of desultory, half-hearted bills and posters. 

Fourthly, even if opinion be not found ripe for any of these 
courses, much may be achieved by the action of individuals. If 
every tourist who finds a pretty place spoiled would only tell the 
innkeeper so, an appreciable benefit would result. The want of 
perception on the part of natives in these matters is well under- 
stood, but is seldom allowed for. As often as not the local man 
imagines that the eye-sore is one of the attractions. 

No one would take me seriously if I did not insist on the neces- 
sity for forming an Association. I do. But I fear I shall disappoint 
reasonable expectations by assigning to it singularly modest func- 
tions. The members will, of course, “lose no opportunity of 
contributing to the creation of a healthy public sentiment on this 
vital subject.”” Apathy and despairing resignation rather than 
deliberate hostility are the difficulties to be overcome. The hotel 
smoking-room, the top of the coach, the deck of the steamer, offer 
hopeful fields for the new mission. The Parliamentary members 
would no doubt exert themselves to procure the insertion in every 
Railway Bill of a clause prohibiting the display of placards on at 
least the outside of the stations, and in exposed places on the line. 
Licensing authorities would be urged to license no public vehicle 
save on the understanding that it was to be externally plain, and 
public bodies generally might be solicited, in letting land or 
premises, to make the necessary stipulations in the covenant. 

But, I confess, the weapon from the vigorous use of which I 
should expect the best results lies ready to be grasped and wielded 
by every householder. The nuisance culminates in the effort to 
secure notoriety for certain varieties of commodities that are in 
general consumption. Those who are aggrieved have the remedy 
in their own hands. They have only to cease to use any article 
which is offensively advertised. By this blameless exercise of the 
right of discrimination, they will not only discourage iniquity but 
will save money; for, of course, the cost of wholesale puffing is 
included in the price, and there is hardly a case in which, by 
proper inquiry, a substitute of equal, perhaps identical quality, 
may not be procured at a reduction of 25 per cent. As the persons 
likely to act on this advice constitute the class to which, as a rule, 
the staring insincerities of the posters are addressed, the enter- 
prising managers would very soon find that their unscrupulous 
zeal did not pay. Their conscience would at last be touched in its 
sensitive point. The policy of reprisals thus indicated would be 
carried out with the general goodwill. Not every advertising firm 
would be marked for chastisement, but only those who carried 
aggressiveness to the point of outrage. Their patrons would be 
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their judges, and would judge righteous judgment. No one pro- 
bably dreams of suppressing the display of notices on hoardings 
of a temporary kind. When a site is vacant, and building opera- 
tions are going on, there is in any case a break of continuity which 
must be filled, and it may as well be filled with paper-hanging as 
with bare boards. Assuming that there must be advertisements, 
that is the place for them. The aim of the judicious reformer 
must be to concentrate and keep within manageable bounds phe- 
nomena which we cannot get rid of. Nor, if anyone suggests that 
something positive may be said in praise of such an ordered and 
compact display of colour and device, will I care very energetically 
to dissent. Nay, I will not rule out as inadmissible the contention 
that there might be recognised stations of a permanent kind at 
which those who liked such things might revel in them, and which 
those whose tastes run otherwise would be free to shun. I only 
plead for liberty of choice. Should anyone say that to impose any 
check or prescribe any condition is to hamper trade, I must answer 
that a statement more absolutely at variance with fact could not 
be made. That an individual who has based his business on the 
method of factitious publicity may be thwarted, I allow. But trade, 
legitimate trade, respectable trade, honest trade, would reap enor- 
mous benefit. The morbid physiology of advertising is worth 
remark. It is practised only in certain departments, and in them 
one can generally recall the beginning of the system. Mustard, 
soap, tea, furniture, wine, beer, patent specifics, these almost 
exhaust the list. The public does fairly well in the matter of meat 
and vegetables, and bread and butter, and all the main staples of 
household economy without having the names of particular brands 
thrust upon the eye at every turn. Stairs were kept scrupulously 
clean long before a thousand and one competing soaps jostled for 
vicious prominence on the omnibus steps. It requires a very 
modest faculty of divination to conjecture that of these firms who 
have thus to assail the public sense few are willing offenders. One 
pushing tradesman begins, and the rest, to the ruin, not to the 
advantage, of the industry, are forced in self-defence to follow. I 
believe that a veto on advertising—not that I am contending for 
it—would be an immense relief to many who have to spend a large 
part of their capital not on raw material or plant, or in kindly 
dealing with workpeople, but in barefaced puffery. Supposing a 
dozen people are in a small room. Two begin to talk to each other 
at the top of their voices. The others must either give up conver- 
sation or shout also. The result is that no one hears so well as 
before, and that comfort is at an end. So it is with trade; a 
number of old-fashioned firms sell an honest article at an honest 
price. One of them in an evil hour comes under the control of a 
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“pushing manager.” Henceforth all have to supplement their 
really productive staff with an army of bill-stickers and painters 
and enamellers. The public have to pay for the outlay necessary 
to give them pain. 

I wish most strongly to emphasize this consideration. Not only 
should we have whatever is sound in the world of commerce an 
industry with us, but we should have the press enthusiastically on 
our side. Our public writers would, need I say, be in any case the 
champions of all that made for grace and simplicity in daily life. 
But the disinterested zeal of the critics would be reinforced by the 
less altruistic instincts of the conductors. Reduce the number of 
notices on the walls, on the posts, on the housetops, and the in- 
evitable result will be an increase of those appearing in the 
columns of the daily papers. Thrown broadcast they afflict all 
alike ; in the journals they appeal only to those who look for them. 
In the one case they are a scourge, against which the highest 
philosophy has no defence ; in the other they represent a providen- 
tial arrangement, by which those who are beguiled by professions 
contribute indirectly to the support of an institution.for the propa- 
gation of right ideas. There are notifications and announcements 
which it is absolutely necessary to make; and for these the news- 
papers and other serials will continue to furnish the appropriate 
place. Certain publishers are reported to be guilty in this respect 
of as great brutality as the advertising contractors on railway lines. 
Writers and readers must be left to apply the proper pressure. 
The worst suffering in this way cannot compare in intensity with 
the least which the healthy eye has to endure out of doors. 

Should anyone possessed of more influence and leisure than I 
command care to walk any part of the way with me, or on any 
way leading in the same direction, I shall be glad to hear from 
her or him through the kindly medium of the Editor of this 
Review. 


Ricuarpson Evans. 


HOMICIDE, AS A MISADVENTURE. 


Ir has been said that “ everything that is popular deserves the 
attention of the philosopher, and for this obvious reason, that 
although it may be of no worth in itself, yet it characterizes the 
people.” 

With all the developments of chemistry, with all the elucida- 
tions of the microscope, with all the grand discoveries of Harvey, 
Hunter, Koch, and Pasteur, as applied to the relief of suffering 
humanity, nevertheless, something of the mysticism of the dark 
ages of the art of healing still apparently holds an unrelenting 
and unrelaxed grip on the intelligence of the populace. 

At this advanced period of the nineteenth century, with all the 
practical results of philanthropy and charity within easy reach of 
every individual in this metropolis, yet occult and mysterious 
concoctions of drugs play no insignificant part of the art of 
healing. 

To offer a plain exposition of the delusions and dangers of 
many of these, and to suggest amendments of the statutes bearing 
upon them (now called patent medicines), is the special purport of 
this paper. 

When George the Third was King, and Lord John Cavendish 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer (1783), the public funds much 
needed replenishing. ‘‘ Occult” and “‘ secret” mixtures of drugs 
being then extensively in vogue, it was deemed expedient that they 
should be taxed. 

1783. 28rd George IIL, cap. 62. 

An Act to grant to His Majesty a stamp duty on licences to be taken out by certain 
persons uttering and vending medicines, and certain stamp duties on medicines sold 
under such licences, or under authority of His Majesty’s Letters Patent. 

The medicines intended by this Act to serve as sources of revenue 
to His Majesty were, as shown by a subsequent Act (1785, 25th 
George III., cap. 79) to be medicines ‘‘ prepared or compounded 
by any person or persons whatsoever” who had, or claimed to 
have, ‘‘ any occult or secret, or unknown art, or some exclusive 
right or title to their manufacture,” the same being advertised 
or recommended, as “specifics or otherwise, for the cure or 
relief of any ailment or malady incident to, or in any way affecting 
the human body.” 
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Similar secret nostrums of other countries, which, however, are 
subjected more or less to governmental supervision and analysis 
in the countries of their origin, when imported here also served 
as sources of revenue to the public exchequer by becoming liable 
to the duties under consideration. 

The statutes affecting these duties have during the present 
century undergone several amendments. When first instituted, 
the medicine stamps varied from three to twelve pence. They 
now range from three-halfpence to twenty shillings. 

The medicine licence duty has also much exercised the ingenuity 
of our legislators, and undergone various changes. It is now five 
shillings uniformly throughout Great Britain. The statutes thus 
briefly alluded to (with the exception of the clause, Section xvii. 
25th George III., cap. 79, inflicting the extreme penalty of the 
law, “‘ Death without benefit of clergy,” for privately and frau- 
dulently using any stamp, seal, or mark, directed or allowed to be 
used by these Acts) are still in the main in full force, and effect 
and yield a large and yearly-increasing revenue to the Imperial 
Exchequer. 

The amount realised from the sale of medicine stamps was 


In 1800 _ - - - - £14,036 
1875 - . - - £114,324 
1888 - - - - £191,475 


This last sum was £12,000 over that of the previous vear (1887), 
and was made up by the disposal of about twenty-three millions of 
stamps, four-fifths of which were of the value of three-halfpence. 

The amount realised by the licence stamps was 


In 1875 - - - - £7,544 
1880 - - - - £4,779 
1888 - - - - £5,400 


Such are the results of the Acts of Parliament for the purpose of 
deriving a revenue from a system of charlatanry now in vogue 
towards the public exchequer. The purport of this paper, however, 
is more especially to direct attention to the results of these enact- 
ments in their commercial and social aspects. An excise Act of 
our own time (1875) is the Act which chiefly concerns these points. 

The medicine licence duty, which for many years had been forty, 
ten, and five shillings respectively in different specified localities, 
was by Act 1875, 38th Vic., cap. 28, sec. 8, reduced uniformly to 
five shillings throughout Great Britain. 

Though this amendment lessened the revenue from this source 
to nearly half what it had previously been, it nevertheless fully 
realised the intentions and expectations of the legislature. It in- 
duced numerous tradesmen of various denominations to take out 
this licence, and assume the functions of chemists and druggists, 
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and thus it increased the income from the medicine stamp duty 
immensely. 

The medicine licences issued for the year 1874 were 12,480; 
the number taken out in 1888 was 21,600. 

The number of chemists and druggists on the authorized register 
of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain for the year 1888 
was 13,812. A large proportion of these are acting as assistants. 
Consequently there are at the present time about 8,000 of them 
now keeping open shop, for retailing drugs, and vending these 
Government-stamped drugs and preparations, these so-called patent 
medicines ; hence it is clearly shown that about 13,600 tradesmen 
other than chemists and druggists—grocers, linen-drapers, general 
store-keepers, chiefly in this metropolis, are dealing in mysterious 
and secret medicines—the natures and properties of which they 


absolutely know nothing. 


Some of the preparations here alluded to, are undoubtedly safe 
remedies—for instance, Fellows’ Syrup of Hypophosphites, Hol- 
loway’s Pills and Ointment, and others. Were they all of the 
‘safe and useful character of these, no necessity would exist for 
directing attention to them as articles of general commerce; but, 
unfortunately, such is not the case, for many of the so-called 
“*patent medicines”’ now offered for sale to the public, under 
fanciful and alluring designations, with labels in no way indi- 
cating the nature or potency of their ingredients (as shown by 
chemical analysis and the revelations of coroners’ investigations), 
contain poisons which, even in fractional parts of a grain or a few 
drops, ‘‘ hold such enmity to the blood of man that, swift as quick- 
silver, course through the gates and alleys of the body, with a 
sudden vigour doth curd and posset like eager droppings into 
milk the thin and wholesome blood.” 

Bottles, boxes, and other packages of these perilous preparations 
may be seen lying about the bed-rooms and nurseries in thousands 
of houses in this city and elsewhere; and one hears them spoken 
of and recommended, from one person to another, with the same 
simplicity and assurance as they would recommend syrup of 
squills or peppermint lozenges. 

Now, as to the consequences of this very questionable commercial 
enterprise. The facility with which preparations containing, seda- 
tives and narcotics—sleep-producing drugs—chlorodyne, chloral, 
“* soothing syrups,” and “elixirs” of various kinds, &c., can 
be obtained, goes far towards engendering the habit, the nightly 
necessity, for a composing dose, now so common in the unobserved 
undercurrent of domestic life of these times. 

The following are a few abbreviated reports (selected out of a 
number culled from the daily and other journals) of coroners’ 
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inquiries into sudden and unexpected deaths resulting from 
“‘ misadventures ’’ with the medicines here alluded to. 


V. P., aged 64, residing at Oxley Place, Parker’s Road, Bermondsey. The jury 
returned the following verdict :—‘‘ Death from misadventure from an overdose of 
chlorodyne taken inadvertently, and not with the intention of destroying life.” 

H. B., aged 42, a spinster, suffering at times from sleeplessness: ‘“ Death through 
misadventure with hydrate of chloral; the bottle being insufficiently labelled she had 
taken an overdose.” 


An infant 16 months old; tbe mother had administered a soothing powder. Verdict,. 
‘‘ Death by misadventure.” 

J. H.S., aged 3 years, had eaten some chlorodyne lozenges, composed of morphia, 
Indian hemp, and prussic acid, three of the most deadly poisons. The doctor who 
examined the remaining half-lozenge gave as his opinion that these and other patent 
medicines were sold in a most reckless manner. Verdict, ‘‘ Death from misadventure.” 

J. E. A., residing at Scole—overdose of chloral taken inadvertently. At the inquest 
some rather startling revelations were made respecting the sale of poisons sold by 
co-operative stores. Verdict, ‘‘ Death from misadventure.” 

A. C. A., justice of the peace. An overdose of hydrate of chloral, taken to promote 
sleep ; sold as a patent medicine. Verdict, ‘* Death from misadventure.” 


The Registrar-General’s annual reports summarize these mis- 
adventures—-these homicides—under the headings : 

Suicides by poisons. 

Suicides from accidents and negligences with drugs and chemicals. 

Several items on each of these lists are the so-called patent: 
medicines. Some of them present high figures. The compound 
item ‘‘laudanum, opium, morphia” also forms the base of most of 
the soothing preparations, syrups, elixirs, balms, and balsams, &c. 
&c., now so much in use. In the report for the year 1888, the 
figures opposite to this item alone amount to 156. 

The Registrar-General’s annual returns, and the revelations of 
coroners’ investigations, however, by no means represent the 
whole of the mischief occurring to many of those who elect to 
relieve their sufferings and sleeplessness by these “ secret,” these 
soothing—very soothing—patent medicines. 

A coroner writes:—‘‘ How many infants die, or are killed,. 
annually from soothing syrups, it is impossible to say.” 

Then, again, from the same causes, disasters not inaptly termed 
*‘run-away knocks at death’s door” are constantly occurring, the 
most frequent of which is profound coma from 18 to 24 hours or 
more, much to the alarm of surrounding friends. 

These have no public register; they are only recorded on “the 
tablet of the memory” of the members of the families in which 
they occur, and on the diaries of medical men. The writer has 
been summoned to several. 


Wide national prejudices and practices of long standing in which 
individual or corporate vested interests are involved, however pre- 
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judicial they may be to the community at large, apparently admit 
of little if any legislative interference. 

The great national prejudice, the empirical practice of the 
art of healing, here briefly explained, needs but little fresh 
legislation to ameliorate the dangers and delusions consequent 
thereon. 

The machinery is already intact, and requires but little re- 
adjusting, and some better working. This, it appears to the writer, 
may be effected without much injury or detriment either to the 
Commissioners of the Inland Revenue or to the proprietors of the 
preparations here under consideration, yet at the same time the 
safety of the public would be far less jeopardized than it is at 
present. 

When submitting suggestions in this connection, it will be 
necessary to briefly refer to the Pharmacy Act, 1868, and to the 
the Act already cited, 1783, 23rd George III., cap. 62. 

The preamble to this Act enunciates that the medicines which 
are the subject of this paper were to be sold under the licence in- 
stituted by the Act, and ‘‘ under authority of His Majesty’s Letters 
Patent.” These two modes or conditions of selling these medicines 
present two distinct and directly opposite characteristics. One 
kind have secrecy of their ingredients as their chief characteristic, 
and are properly termed “proprietary medicines.” The other 
kind, those sold ‘‘ under authority of His Majesty’s Letters Patent,” 
have patency as their chief peculiarity. Complete specifications of 
the ingredients of these, and their uses, have to be submitted to 
the authorities at the Patent Office, and so secure protection under 
the seal of that office. Both these kinds of medicines, by bearing . 
Inland Revenue stamps, are vaguely termed ‘“‘ patent medicines ”’ ; 
but the latter, beyond all question and cavil, of which there is 
much, are the only patent medicines which exist, and intended by 
Section xvi. of the Pharmacy Act. They are comparatively few. 

A circular issued by the Patent Office has the following state- 
ments, which clearly confirm this fact :— 

The use of appropriated medicine stamps does not have the effect of Letters 
Patent. 

Communications with respect to the preparations and supply of medicine stamps 
for so-called patent medicines should be addressed to the Secretary, 

Stamps and Taxes, 
Somerset House. 

The Pharmacy Act, 1868, Vic. 31-32, cap. 121, ‘An Act to 
regulate the sale of poisons.” 

Sec. ii. arranges a schedule of substances, deemed to be poisons, divided into two 
parts. 


Sec. xvi. enacts ‘‘ that nothing herein-before contained shall extend to or interfere 
with the making or dealing in patent medicines.” 


Ne 
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Sec. xvii. enacts that it shall be unlawful to sell any poison unless it be distinctly 
labelled with the name of the article, with the word ‘‘ Poison,” and with the name and 
address of the seller. And on the sale of those on Part 1 of the schedule (A), the date 
of the sale, the name and quantity of the article, the purpose for which it is required, 
and the purchaser being a stranger has to be introduced by someone known to the 
seller. These particulars, together with the signatures of introducer and purchaser, 
have, at the time of sale, to be entered in a book kept for the purpose. Any person 
selling poison otherwise than is herein provided shall be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding five pounds for first offence, and ten pounds for the second or any subsequent 
offence. 

These obligations, these restrictions, as effectually as possible bar 
the great front gates against poisonings of all kinds. Section xvi. 
leaves open a small postern for the convenience of a few adven- 
turers in the art of healing. 

When untoward consequences, such as “homicides by misad- 
venture,” are the results of medicines containing substances 
deemed to be poisons, by Section ii., sold in violation of the 
provisions of Section xvii. of the Pharmacy Act here cited, or 
not registered and sold under the seal of the Patent Office, 
let those responsible be subjected to the pains and penalties 
of the Act (sec. xvii.), instead of as at present going off scot 
free with the final and all-absolving verdict, ‘‘ Death by mis- 
adventure.” 

The only fresh legislation needed, or at least feasible, is to 
increase the now very small medicine licence duty to an extent 
which would give less inducement to dealing in this questionable 
merchandise. 

This, together with a proper appreciation and application of 
Sections xvi. and xvii. of the Pharmacy Act, 1868, would do much 
‘ towards lessening the present distress and scandal upon this 
subject. 

May not the plan adopted by the Central Sanitary Bureau of 
Japan offer some useful suggestions to the legislature of this 
country :— 

** We learn, from the first report of the Central Sanitary Bureau 
of Japan, recently issued, that they have established a public labora- 
tory for the analysis of chemicals and patent medicines. The pro- 
prietors of patent medicines are bound to present a sample, with 
the names and proportions of the ingredients, directions for its use, 
and explanations of its supposed efficacy. During the year there 
were no fewer than 11,904 applicants for licence to prepare and 
sell 148,091 patent and secret medicines. Permission for the pre- 
paration and sale of 58,638 different kinds was granted, 8,592 were 
prohibited, 9,918 were ordered to be discountenanced, and 70,948 
remained still to be reported on. The majority of those which were 
authorized to be sold were of no efficacy, and but few were really 
remedial agents. But the sale of these was not prohibited, as they 
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were not dangerous to the health of the people.” If similar regula- 
tions were put in force in this country it is probable that the sale 
of many patent medicines would be put a stop to. 

Premeditated murders, intentional suicides, and inadvertences of 
divers and direful kinds, will, of course, as long as human nature 
remains as it is, ever and anon be effected with chemicals and 
drugs, in spite of the strictest legislation. But is it well for the 
safety of the public that, in the case of unintentional suicides, 
‘homicides by misadventure,” now so frequent with proprietary 
medicines, the laws should allow, and coroners’ juries should 
award, the final and all-absolving verdict, ‘‘Death by misadvene 
ture?” 


Henry W. Husparp. 


THE REFORM OF PUBLIC DINNERS. 


I REMEMBER once having been told of a large folding screen, 
covered entirely, on both sides, not with Japanese birds or comic 
cuttings, but with invitations to, and menus of, city dinners. 
This huge culinary rubric of movable feasts served as a protec- 
tion for its possessor as he sat at his writing-table by the fire in 
his study, and it was something to be not merely contemplated by 
him, but consulted in moods of physical as well as mental vacuity. 
Whenever he looked up with that appeal for inspiration which we 
sometimes address to our material surroundings in the middle of 
a letter, the pen in his hand must have seemed to transform itself 
into a knife or fork, and the sought-for hints in composition to 
have arrived in the voice of an invisible toast-master. The owner 
of this gorgeous gastronomic record was no personal friend of 
mine, and I cannot be said to have been even one of his acquaint- 
ances, but I knew him to be a familiar figure at those public or 
corporate festivities the names of the guests at which appear in 
newspapers, and he was distinguished among them for his genial 
generosity. When I heard him tell about this suggestive article 
of furniture which he had caused to be’ constructed, I could not 
help thinking that its constant sight must have brought accesses 
of social perception to his mind, and might well have been a 
factor in, as well as an unsuspected revelation of, his character. 
No man could have set up and kept such an impressive text of turtle 
before his eyes without, presumably, enjoying a reiterated remem- 
brance of the lessons which it taught, and of the scenes which it 
recalled. 

And it may serve to reach beyond the room in which it raised 
its silent but convivial voice. This writing on the (movable) 
wall, though I did not see it with my own eyes, and was only told 
that it was put up to be seen, naturally suggests thoughts about 
the abundance and rich importunity of public dinners and 
festivities. It is, 1 know, the fashion with some to decry them 
altogether, and to discard mere criticism for the sentence that they 
should be “‘ ended” rather than “‘ mended.” My good vegetarian 
friends, for instance, would possibly substitute mixed biscuits and 
lemonade for the present materials of a lord mayor’s feast, or sweep 
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his board of everything which preceded the dessert, from which, 
moreover, they would withdraw wine, and have any subsequent 
admissible “‘ toast’? accompanied by “‘ water” alone. No doubt 
there are those who eat and drink too much, on public as well as 
private occasions, and there are many who place an unwhole- 
somely exclusive faith in the virtue of butcher’s meat. Though, 
with paradoxical simplicity, some extol certain leguminous matter 
or grain as the best ‘‘ flesh-forming food” that can be had, they 
resent the intervention of grass-fed mutton between an eater and the 
direct produce of the soil; and would only “‘ pet”’ the fatted calf. 
It might be said, perhaps, that if you wish to be as strong as a 
horse you should confine your diet to oats. Excellent bone 
and muscle is certainly produced by these when eaten in the shape 
of porridge, and the human frame has no absolute need to be 
assisted by animal food. Nevertheless, it must not be assumed 
that the development of strength alone is the sole aim of eating, 
or that this process begins to be questionable when accompanied 
by pleasurable sensations. The most devoted vegetarians allow 
the enjoyment of flavour conveyed by manifold fruits, and thus 
admit that the sense of taste may be legitimately indulged by 
them, as well as that of sheer hunger allayed. The demands of 
this, moreover, are not invariably and solely recognized in the 
provision of even the plainest fare supplied by nature. We do 
not, ¢.g., always give a cow what she naturally likes best, but that 
which we think will result in the provision of most milk. Indeed, 
she sometimes stubbornly consults her own feelings in the matter, 
and has to be coaxed to supplement the simple provender of the 
field by such artificial food as “cake,” which enriches her cream, 
reckoned by most vegetarians to be permissible food, especially 
when associated with strawberries. 

The whole question of diet thus becomes one of degree. Man 
has been defined as a ‘‘cooking” animal; and yet we may not 
limit this definition to the results which are obtained by the 
saucepan and the spit alone. The severest exclusive feeder of his 
fellows hardly prohibits the use of the oven. But I give a wider 
radical meaning to “‘ cookery,” the essence of which is the inter- 
vention of some art in preparing the food of man, and in not 
leaving the produce of the earth to be unassisted by the exercise 
of his brains before it is consumed by him. ‘The beast of the field 
takes his meals as they are served by Mother Earth, but man 
is not satisfied with eating that which grows of itself. His 
realisation of daintiness as well as of nourishment begins when 
he makes the soil his pot. Into that he first puts the seed 
of his food, and presently such as he finds to be most varied 
and best. Hence cultivation becomes in a very true sense 
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cookery, though the cook handles a spade rather than a spoon, 
and uses artificial manure as a sauce. Thus diet, and the recog- 
nition of the palate, direct or indirect, remote or immediate, and 
not merely the quenching of the appetite, are matters of degree, 
and their consideration ranges between the carefully nurtured 
apple eaten in a garden, and the profuseness with which the most 
elaborate public dinner table is loaded for a hundred guests. 
Surely there is a place for reform at both the ends of this extended 
list. I will not, however, concern myself now by making any 
further remarks on the qualifications which must needs accompany 
any natural provision or use of the simplest human food, but ask 
you, Mr. Editor, to admit a few words into your pages about the 
present nature, supply, and conduct of such public festivities as 
involve some eating by those who attend them. 

These have prevailed in all countries and climes, time out of 
mind. Feasting, as distinguished from feeding, has been, and is, 
a mark of humanity. And it is not the abundance of any par- 
ticular food which really makes a feast, but the savour and diver- 
sity, as well as plenteousness of the dishes which are therein 
provided. We do not, e.g., think of sheep holding high festival 
when they are turned into a field of fresh and ample clover, though 
then they sometimes eat with grateful avidity. Occasionally, 
indeed, one will enjoy itself with so little self-control as to be in 
danger of dying from surfeit. Do not tell me that a hungry beast 
knows instinctively when to stop, if it finds itself in command of 
unlimited and agreeable food. A horse which breaks into a field 
of standing corn has been known to kill itself with eating. 
artificial relief is provided, in the case of a greedy sheep. If 
it has stuffed itself beyond measure, the shepherd comes, not with 
a correcting dose such as Eno’s Fruit Salt is advertised to be, but 
with a substantial needle or pricker, the entrance of which through 
the glutton’s distended woolly waistcoat produces an effect some- 
thing like that which follows the removal of a cork from a bottle of 
soda water. The sheep feels better, and recovers. These examples 
of excess, however, imperfectly illustrate any inordinate abuse of 
human appetite. 

The beasts of the field are apt to indulge theirs without stint 
when they meet with luxuriant provender which they like, but 
such occasions are not “ festivals.” It is reserved for man to 
provide these. Moreover, a feast, properly understood, is not 
merely a conspicuously enjoyable and distinguished meal, which is 
deliberately forecast and prepared, but it is associated with, and 
intended to give emphasis to, some event. It is a culinary monu- 
ment of an historical fact, or accompanies an incidental occurrence. 
It is national, social, domestic. It helps to record a victory, to 
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recall the foundation of a club or college, to entertain a distin- 
guished visitor, and to mark the keeping of a birth or wedding- 
day. A festival commemorates or signalizes something, and by 
universal consent it seems that we cannot celebrate this without 
eating and drinking. This gives body to the festive thought. 
Just as we think an access of misfortune to be most appropriately 
accompanied by abstinence from food, as when we mark a period 
of general discomfiture or gloom by a national “ fast” (which is 
synonymous with a “‘ day of humiliation ’’), so gladness takes form 
in a “ feast.” This law pervades and determines sacred as well as 
secular procedure. We find the most august precedent for and 
example of it in the ritual of ancient Scripture, where the great 
turning-points in the history of the chosen people involve cere- 
monious meals. The keeping of the Passover demanded the eating 
ofalamb. And this principle survives in the New Testament by 
the institution of a ‘‘ Supper,” which takes place at the most mo- 
mentous crisis of its records. It appears also again and again in 
passages which set forth the highest utterances concerning the 
things of the Kingdom of Heaven. That is illustrated on divers 
occasions by a “ marriage feast.”” The ‘‘ beginning of miracles ” 
is seen in addition to the sumptuary celebration of a wedding, and 
the divine forgiveness of a sinner is set forth not merely by the joy 
which music and dancing represent, but by the killing of the fatted 
calf. This recognition of material festivity runs through all the 
ceremonial of Christian worship, with its “fasts” and “ feast 
days,” and is so accepted that we are sometimes liable to give it 
an excessive predominance, as when the message of Christmas 
is half forgotten or overlooked in the convivialities of its dinner. 

This insistency with which the world and the Church give pro- 
minence to eating and drinking on special occasions has, however, 
become so recognized that, without challenging its legitimate reali- 
sation, many may be allowed to question the shapes which it has 
sometimes taken, and the extravagance or cumbrousness by which 
it is occasionally accompanied. This attitude of criticism might, 
e.g., be justified when we think of the way in which public dinners 
are frequently held in our own time. As it is said of graver things, 
that those which might have been for our wealth become “an 
oceasion of falling,” so it is possible for the artificial equipment of 
festivity to frustrate its pleasurable purposes. 

But though excess in its use is really an ill compliment to any- 
thing, and the table may be repulsively overladen as well as the 
stomach, it is an ungracious task to criticize abundance. It is easy, 
indeed, to protest against that eating and drinking which passes 
into gluttony and drunkenness, and thus many (especially among 
those who speak more from hearsay than experience) are found to 
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exclaim against the assumed voracity and inebriation displayed at 
sumptuous public repasts. In fact, however, excess is a marked 
exception among those who frequent them. They are mostly men 
to whom a good dinner is no rarity, and they are no more 
tempted to exceed at a civic table than at their own. It is true 
that when we think of the many who need, few would deny that 
corporate feasts are sometimes too richly set forth, and that 
becoming legitimate display may pass into blameworthy luxurious 
ostentation. A feast, however, must needs be a feast, and is 
unfairly judged by a man who would calculate how many poor 
families might be fed at the cost of a Lord Mayor’s dinner. This 
mood would discount every festival, and distribute the wine of 
Cana itself among such as had not been bidden to the marriage, 
or give it to the servants who had filled the water-pots, rather 
than to the friends of the bridegroom. Nevertheless, when we 
begin to think about the reform of public dinners, we may be 
certain that their occasionally pretentious cost does not really 
add to the gratification of those who are invited to attend them. 
To look, moreover, at some other features of supposed culinary 
attraction, it may be asked whether the guests on all public festive 
occasions invariably enjoy themselves. For instance, though the 
speeches which follow the repast are assumed to be an agreeable 
sequel to the meal, and to make acceptable breaks in after-dinner 
conversation, it is not found that they always fulfil the first condi- 
tion of utterance and are-even audible, or under such control by the 
chairman as would enable guests to realise that brevity can be 
associated with wit. On many public occasions (notably, I might 
remark, at the gathering of a Church Congress) the president is 
furnished with a “ bell,” and appointed speakers, who have been 
previously instructed that their utterances will be limited to a 
certain number of minutes, are warned by a preliminary tinkle 
when the end of their tether has been nearly reached, and as soon 
as their time has come they are inexorably “ rung down.” Thus 
in their preparation each man, according to his ability, takes pains 
to arrange his ideas so as not only to give prominence to his points, 
but to compress them within the limit which he is allowed. And 
when the chief speakers have had their say, the president an- 
nounces that five or ten minutes, as the case may be, will be 
granted to such as may desire to follow them and have sent up 
their cards to indicate this wish. From among these, moreover, 
only those speak who are called upon to do so from the chair, and 
they also are stopped by the bell when their time is up. I do not 
mean to suggest that the “toasts” at a public dinner should be 
followed by a quick succession of minor speeches, and yet some 
such provision as prevails and works well at a Congress might 
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possibly be found desirable on other occasions. Certainly I cannot 
help thinking that the invited festive speakers, whose utter- 
ances are generally not of more importance than those at such a 
gathering as I have referred to, might well be made to understand 
that they could not occupy the attention of the guests for more 
than so many minutes, and be reminded of this agreement by a 
presidential ‘‘ dinner”’ bell when the time allowed for their ora- 
tions was expiring. Of course, if the festival really represents a 
channel for important public utterances, as at the Ministerial 
banquet which marks the end of a Parliamentary session, these 
conditions might not hold; but on all ordinary occasions, I am 
sure that they are worth consideration. No speaker at such 
gatherings would have any cause to complain, for he would not 
accept the invitation to speak toa toast without knowing the verbal 
conditions attached to it. No distinguished personage, moreover, 
would have reason to be offended at such a restriction as I have 
mentioned, for the selected speakers at any congress, where the 
“* bell” system prevails, are not only taken from among such as 
are likely to address themselves fairly well to the matter in hand, 
but frequently include those of social and professional importance. 


. But the claims and feelings of the listening guests surely demand 


most consideration. They do not come to devour speeches alone, 
though these may be agreeable adjuncts to more material provi- 
sions, and itis to please and affect them that Mr. So-and-so is asked 
to propose or respond to such and such a toast; but their pleasure 
is inevitably damped when he cannot be heard, or when he spins 
out his sentences at tedious and inordinate length. I have been 
at public dinners where the menu has been accompanied by a 
printed list of well-known speakers, who have had time to prepare 
what they should say, but have seemingly been possessed by the 
conviction that each was expected to deliver an exhaustive speech. 
And thus instead of the short and sharp letting off of one well- 
stuffed or loaded rocket, there comes a laboriously-constructed 
display of oratorical fireworks, which are intended to dazzle, but 
frequently weary the audience. These, too, are the more resentful 
as they suspect that the next verbal pyrotechnist has his own 
supply of squibs and crackers to be fired and burnt out to such 
end as he may have forecast. 

And even when the display is intrinsically brilliant, the after- 
dinner orator is occasionally so placed that he can be heard only 
by a portion of the assemblage. If it is incumbent upon him 
to rise to his feet, he would not be put to much additional 
trouble if he had to take his place, while speaking, by the chair- 
man’s side, or in some spot where he could command the eyes 
and ears of the audience, and himself be seen as well as heard 
13 * 
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by them. As it is, the patience of the guests is often tried by 
their efforts to make out what a man who stands with his back 
to them is saying, or to catch words which come from a distant 
corner. Then, frequently, the initial silence when a speaker rises 
is followed by a murmur of conversation. The guests are vexed, 
and the orator is possibly offended. They do not choose that the 
opportunity for a friendly chat with a neighbour should be thrown 
away, and he is disappointed at the lack of admiration for his 
wisdom or fire-works. All this would be avoided if he and they 
knew that the display would not last more than a few minutes, 
and he were placed where he could be best heard and seen. 

There is another point well worth considering in respect to the 
speaking which accompanies a public dinner. It would give little 
more trouble to its conductors if they not merely supplied (as is 
sometimes done) a list of ‘‘ toasts,” but included in it some in- 
formation about those who had been invited to propose and 
respond to them. In divers instances the name alone is ob- 
viously sufficient, but in others the bare announcement that 
Mr. So-and-so will speak might well be supplemented by an in- 
dication of the reason why he had been selected as a spokesman. 


The guests have no opportunity for reference to any social — 


lexicon, but a man’s fitness to hold forth in connection with, say, 
our colonies or commerce, might be shown by the statement that 
he had been so many years a member of an Australian Parlia- 
ment, the representative of an ocean line, or the originator of 
some successful scheme for emigration. The fitness of his selection 
as a speaker must be assumed, but those present are by no means 
inevitably cognisant of its significance. He, moreover, would be 
pleased at, his position being recognized in the toast list, and 
would surely command a better hearing as his audience felt that 
they were listening to a man who should know what he was talking 
about. 

Besides the due choice, placing, and announcement of the 
speaker, the introduction and arrangement of the guests them- 
selves is an important factor in the success of a festival. In this, 
however, there are conspicuous and, one might think, unnecessary 
contrasts between the conduct of a private and a public dinner 
party. These have, indeed, some common features, such as the 
audible announcement of the names of the arriving guests; and 
at large corporate gatherings interest is felt by many (after 
making their own bows) in watching with gratified curiosity the 
approach and salutations of distinguished visitors. The feel- 
ings of the first arrival (seldom famous) are, perhaps, hardly 
agreeable till he can lose himself in the waiting throng, and drop 
his sense of uncomfortable prominence; but the custom is both 
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sensible and entertaining. After its observance, however, hospit- 
able methods diverge. Much of the pleasure in a private enter- 
tainment depends upon a due sorting of the guests. The host 
places those together whom he or she believes to be best suited to 
one another, and, in the case of a lady and gentleman, introduces 
them, if necessary, so that each may be fitly paired. But though 
such personal introductions may be impossible at a large gather- 
ing, I doubt whether sufficient care is generally taken to seat 
those then present with an eye to conversational fitness. They 
learn their places from the printed map of the tables—but the 
prospect of agreeable entertainment is often forecast or dashed by 
its inspection. You must not shift your place, though possibly 
you may be dismayed by discovering that you are anchored next to 
an unpromising name, or find yourself in a cluster of strangers, 
while you see friends seated beyond talking range. This pro- 
visional consideration might, indeed, tax hospitable forethought 
unduly at all festivals, but, at any rate, ungallant as it may sound 
to say so, the severe coupling of husband and wife, who are always 
set down in contiguous chairs at a public dinner, seems as if it 
might sometimes be avoided. It is, however, generally insisted on, 
even in the corporate gatherings of those who are, more or less, 
acquainted with one another. At ‘state’ parochial dinners, e.g. 
where all are friends, the precedent of great civic companies is 
scrupulously observed, and the vestryman sits by the side of his 
spouse or daughter. But even in larger gatherings, could no plan 
be adopted whereby the fact of pre-arranged tabular contiguity 
might be taken as of equal value with that introduction wherein 
the guest is led to a partner and requested to “‘ take her down” ? 
The host, e.g. (pardonably ignorant of previous possible acquaint- 
anceship, and without being able to arrange that the couple con- 
templated should walk in arm-in-arm), might say, before entering 
the dining-hall, ‘‘I beg to introduce each gentleman to the lady 
seated at his left.” This might be done, and yet the husband 
remain near his wife, with the intervention of perhaps two or 
three guests. As they reached the table together, he might point 
out her place a few seats off while taking his own. This would 
give a better chance for that passing conversational sociability 
upon which the success of an entertainment largely depends. 
There is another feature in public festivals which is (I was going 
to say) offensive, but which sometimes prevails in what I might 
call ‘limited liability dinners,” where no individual or ‘ com- 
pany ”’ is responsible for the hospitality shown. I do not refer to 
the inevitable placing of a large number of guests ‘‘ below the 
salt.” Of course there must needs be a high table, at which the 
most distinguished visitors are seated. But these personages 
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would not be affronted if the “ service” at theirs was no better 
than that at the others. As it is, they are in some cases more 
comfortably seated; their chairs are not put so close together, 
they are better waited on, and—well, better fed than the rest. 
All are presumably accustomed to acceptable diet. Not one of 
them, even if he had a highly distinguished guest at his table, 
would make any difference between the provision made for him and 
that made for the rest of the party. The custom I refer to is the 
more ungracious when those who fill the inevitable “ lower rooms” 
have (not often, but yet often enough to suggest a comment) to 
pay for a supposed delicacy, say, in the shape of some wine for 
which they might have a fancy, and with which those nearest to 
the official chairman are gratuitously supplied. There is fre- 
quently too great a prominence given to the literal ‘‘ feeding” of 
the lions who may be present. Why should an accepted rule of 
customary hospitality (the infraction of which would be an in- 
sult in a man’s house) be disregarded when guests are bidden 
to feasts in a hired public room? The contrast is sometimes 
so marked as to give a greedy prominence to that enjoyment 
which is supposed to come from sheer eating and drinking. 
We are not bound by the embarrassing precedent wherein Ben- 
jamin’s mess was seven times as great as that set before his 
brethren. Ido not suggest, and, indeed, would rather deprecate, 
any “levelling up” to the supposed delicacies of a high table, 
but plead for a levelling down to such agreeable wholesomeness, 
as is usual at ordinary social gatherings of a festive sort. Let 
the dishes, moreover, bear English names. Then, too, as regards 
the drinks provided, it is strange that a man who is used to a 
glass of bitter beer seldom sees any provision for it at a public 
dinner. There, surely, it ought to be had, if required, without 
any eccentric fuss. Again, I have failed to see lemonade set upon 
the table for abstainers, or coffee served, except in another room, 
and at alate hour. Here are small points in which reformation is 
desirable, obvious, and easy. I have also wondered at the absence 
of finger-glasses at a public entertainment which is supposed to be 
well equipped. A feast which aims at contenting the guests should 
not be stripped of those lesser adjuncts to which they are presum- 
ably accustomed at home. 

A “Charity Dinner,” which is given for the needy, and fulfils 
the august condition of involving no return recompense to the 
giver (though it is eaten by him rather than by the poor, halt, 
lame, and blind, whom it is intended to serve), involves a curious 
mixture of motives. There is the (presumably) tempting menu, 
the pleasure of sitting at the same table with His (possibly Royal) 
Highness, the hearing of a speech from him, as well as from other 
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distinguished experts, and, above all, the persuasive loosening of 
the purse-strings with meat and drink before the crisis of its 
purpose is reached. The “grace” of generosity comes after dinner, 
accompanied by the gratification of feeling that (through the chair- 
man, toast-master, or secretary) all the guests know what any 
right hand has given. But, though the “ Charity ” would suffer if 
the donors were asked to send in their donations next morning, 
the ‘‘ Dinner ” surely takes its place above the ‘‘ Bazaar,” which 
merely mimics business, and disperses fancy articles among those 
who do not want them. There is, anyhow, an appreciable reality 
about the dishes and decanters. The generous get something that 
they value, however high the price which is paid for it. There is 
(or ought to be) -no mistake about the turtle and champagne. 

‘ And what can be said about the reformation of such feasts as 
these ? They would seem to fulfil their intention most when they 
resent depletion, and when the-bibulous appetite deprecated on 
other festive occasions is most directly appealed to. Thus any 
suggestion that their solid and liquid richness should be abated 
might be reckoned as an insidious robbing of the poor. And yet 
some of the faults which are seen in others, and corrected without 
making them less effective, might be found in the most presumably 
stimulating charity dinner. In this case, they might be removed 
without a shrinking of the subsequent donation list, inasmuch as 
their removal would not mar the enjoyment of the diners them- 
selves. Nevertheless, anyhow, a feast of oratorical and savoury 
good things, provided for the deliberate purpose of stimulating 
generosity or buying the cheques of the most impressionable, can 
hardly be ranked with the festival which serves no second purpose, 
but simply promotes goodwill among the guests, or commemorates 
something which all desire to remember. 
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Tus great actor was born in Berlin in 1785. His father, of Dutch 
extraction, the name having been De Vrient, was a rich draper, 
stern, precise, and methodical. After the birth of Lewis, Mrs. 
Devrient lost her health, took a dislike to the boy, and consigned 
him to the tender mercies of a French bonne, who made his life a 
burden to him. An early talent for mimicry got him into endless 
scrapes, and at length he ran away from home, was brought back 
in disgrace, and apprenticed to a silk braid manufacturer at 
Potsdam. 

There the lad was wretched. He was the slave of the maids, 
and the butt of his companions ; disliked by the master, because he 
did not laugh at his bad jokes, and only tolerated by the mistress 
on account of the Devrient connection. On an eventful evening 
the other apprentices persuaded him to go and see some strolling 
players, and Lewis soon made friends among the troupe. He won 
the heart of the manager by decorating the curtain with yellow 
and green fringe, and huge yellow tassels. Unfortunately, the 
peculiar design was recognized, and Master Seisel was compli- 
mented on its beauty, while his friends maliciously asked whether 
his work had been paid for. The fat burgher swore he had never ac- 
cepted an order from such despicable clients, and went in a towering 
rage to the little wooden theatre. It was early, and the musicians 
had not yet taken their places, so Master Seisel scrambled on to 
the stage, and pulling violently at the curtain, shouted, ‘“‘ Where 
did you get this fringe from ? Who gave you these tassels ? ” 

He pulled so hard that one corner of the curtain gave way, and 
the fat braid-maker fell enveloped in its folds. Then he saw 
Lewis sitting on a low stool, busily employed in ornamenting a 
scarlet dress with yellow bows. Rising in a fury, he chased the 
lad round the stage, who at length climbed up a side shift, to the 
infinite amusement of the assembling audience, whose laughter 
and applause only made Master Seisel more angry. 

Next morning, at daybreak, a light-hearted youth, with a few 
pennies in his pocket and a small bundle thrown over one 
shoulder, was walking along the high road towards the Saxon 
frontier. Lewis Herzberg, as he called himself, knowing his 
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father’s horror of the stage, joined Director Lange’s company at 
Gera, and many a day missed the mid-day meal, forgetting hunger 
and thirst while studying Shakespeare in his garret. Poor Lewis! 
his heart beat high as he recited page after page, and felt he could 
act this part or the other; but his courage sank when he reflected 
how different was the acting of his companions, who yet seemed 
to please the public. 

One day, while he was studying Falstaff, the Jack-of-all-trades 
of the theatre rushed in to say that the rehearsal had begun and 
that the Director was furious at his absence. At the same time he 
gave Lewis a letter from an old friend, the cashier in his father’s 
house. The good man, with many pretty speeches and excuses, 
sent him two Friedrichs d’or. At the theatre everything was in 
confusion, for Brenner, the only man who’could act Caspar 
Larifari, in the Donauweibchen, had been taken ill, and Herr 
Lange was in a towering rage, for the piece was a prime 
favourite with the good people of Gera, and every seat had been 
engaged. Lewis was so elated by the unwonted jingle of gold in 
his pocket, that he actually slapped the Director on the back, and 
offered to take the part. 

All Gera came to see their pet Caspar Larifari acted by a young 
man—a run-away—without stage experience. The highly-to-be- 
respected public, as Lange always said, was inclined to be vicious. 
The curtain rose. Larifari, the drunken glutton, ought to waddle 
slowly towards the footlights. Could Herzberg do this? The 
stage remained empty, and the audience were preparing to hiss, 
when suddenly a fat comical figure shot out of a side shift, with 
a glass held tight in both hands, and such a cunning, stupid, 
drunken, smiling face, that, after a moment of dead silence, the 
spectators were carried away by such life-like rollicking comedy. 
The orchestra began, and Lewis, who knew nothing of music, 
instead of dropping his drunkenness and singing with a clear voice, 
reeled about the stage uttering a few notes of the well-known 
drinking song. He was completely exhausted at the end of the 
performance and alarmed the jeune premiere, who inquired 
tenderly how he felt, by saying that Sir John had beckoned to 
him, while Parolles beat the drum, and Caliban held a glass on 
high. 

In the autumn the company left Gera for Zeitz, and received an 
invitation to act at the royal castle of Rudolstadt. ~ Lewis walked 
far ahead of the two waggons piled high with baggage and 
scenery, and sat down by the roadside under a hedge. Falling 
asleep, he dreamt that a young man crowned him with a golden 
laurel wreath and predicted future triumphs. A sudden noise 
woke him, a well-appointed travelling carriage pulled up, out of 
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which got the young man of his dream, who asked why he had 
chosen such a hard bed and where he was going. The stranger 
offered him a seat in his carriage, as he was also going to the 
castle, and they talked much about Shakespeare and Schiller on 
the way. 

Director Lange was very angry at what he called Herzberg’s 
triumphal entry, and his temper was not improved when, “ by 
command,’ Lewis Herzberg was cast for Franz v. Moor in The 
Robbers, by Schiller. 

The curtain rose and disclosed a slight, elegant figure clad in a 
rich suit of black velvet, with a costly lace collar and a short 
Spanish cloak lined with ermine. All eyes were fixed on him, and 


when the words : 
But are you well, father? 


stole through the house, people felt that a great artist stood before 
them. 

In the next scene, Brenner, as Carl v. Moor, howled and ranted, 
getting into difficulties with an enormous sword out of the castle 
armoury while he declaimed the famous speeches calling for wine. 
On raising the goblet to his lips, he suddenly perceived that it was 
full of champagne. In his excitement he forgot all about the 
aristocratic audience, and turning to Lange, who was watching his 
favourite with approbation from a side shift, he exclaimed— 

‘By Jove, old fellow, why this is wine!” and drained it to the 
bottom. 

Herzberg’s acting in the terrible soliloquy, when Franz v. Moor 
passes in review the different means he might employ to shorten 
his father’s life, held the spectators spellbound, and at the close of 
the performance a chamberlain presented him with a gold watch 
as a token of the Prince’s admiration, while Count Brihl, the 
young man of his dream, handed him a branch of laurel asa 
symbol of triumph and future victory. 

Soon after, Lewis Herzberg went to Dessau, where he became 
the idol of the public, and in 1810 joined the theatre at Breslau 
under his real name, his father at last being reconciled to the 
idea of an actor son. 

After much hesitation on the part of the director, King Lear was 
to be put on the stage. Devrient was to play the King, anda 
young actress of great beauty and considerable talent, Cordelia. 
Some days before the representation, Devrient asked Elise to 
become his wife. She asked time for reflection, frankly saying 
she liked him and had the greatest admiration for his talent, but 
that occasionally a feeling of terror she could not control was 
joined to the real affection she bore him. 

Elise had carefully avoided any téte-d-téte with Lewis Devrient, 
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who was in a state of violent nervous excitement on the day of the 
performance. 
When Lear says to his youngest child : 
- . » Now, our joy, 
Although the last, not least ; to whose young love 
The vines of France and milk of Burgundy 


Strive to be interess’d ; what can you say to draw 
A third more opulent than your sisters? Speak. 


it was, in reality, Devrient appealing to the young actress openly 
to avow her love. 

Cordelia, slowly raising her eyes from the ground, answered : 

Nothing, my lord. 

The public took the anguish of Lear and the terror of the young 
girl, who no longer knew whether she was Cordelia or Elise, for 
admirable acting, and applauded enthusiastically. In the fifth act 
she had to kiss and caress the man whose love she felt she could 
not return, and her trembling voice, vacillating steps, and 
affrighted look were hailed as signs of unmistakable dramatic 
talent. When she bent down and touched Devrient’s forehead with 
her lips, he whispered— 

“Mine!” 

“Never!” was the answer, and Elise again merged into 
Cordelia. 

The intense and bitter sorrow expressed by the words— 

I should even die with pity 
To see another thus—I know not what to say— 
as Devrient sank back almost fainting on his couch, raised a 
storm of applause. The audience took sad reality for mere acting. 

In the German version King Lear goes off the stage bearing the 
dead body of Cordelia, and the great actor made a last appeal as 
he let Elise slip out of his arms. She again refused to be his, and 
he sank senseless on the floor. 

After some months of brooding his whole nature seemed to 
change. As an artist he was greater than ever, but he threw 
himself headlong into the wildest dissipation, and his health 
visibly declined. 

Not many months elapsed before Devrient was called to Berlin 
to take the place just vacated by the famous actor A. W. Iffland. 
Here he found a fuller scope for his fine talent, and became the 
friend and companion of the many men of letters who then lived 
there. Chief among these were Hoffmann, La Motte Fouqué, 
Chamisso, Hitzig, and Contessa. A goodly array of talent ! 

One night Hoffmann and La Motte Fouqué were together when 
the door suddenly tlew open, and an unearthly figure appeared on 
the threshold. Fixing a pair of flaming black eyes on Hoffmann, 
the apparition said: ‘‘ Describe me.” 
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The great novelist sprang from his chair, and, white with terror, 
exclaimed : 

“*Yes—yes! You have haunted me for three days and three 
nights! You shall be the hero of my best work. But who are 
you, spirit of darkness, whose voice has turned my blood to ice?” 

‘“‘ Your most obedient servant,” answered the figure, taking off a 
large cloak, a wig, and false nose. ‘Only pray shut that window 
or I shall catch a cold, and to-morrow red posters will have to be 
printed to say I cannot play Falstaff.”’ 

** Devrient!” exclaimed Hoffmann, breathing freely. ‘“‘ And now, 
friends, Bibendum quid ?” 

The three were soon talking earnestly, and La Motte Fouqué 
related— 

‘Last night I dreamed we were all together, when the walls of 
the room suddenly contracted; we became smaller and smaller, and 
at last nothing remained of us but our heads. From the floor shot 
upa black stream, and Contessa exclaimed, ‘Ah! we are but dirty 
inkspots!’ In chorus we repeated, ‘We are inkspots,’ and our 
eyes were fixed ona bundle of pens which threatened our existence. 
In my agony I made a supreme effort, and jumped out of the ink- 
stand. I fell splash on the marble table, and, to my horror I saw 
that you, Hoffmann, were a ream of blotting paper. I jumped 
again, and you bent towards me with a horrid grin on your 
blotting-paper face. The hunt continued the whole length of the 
table, and at last I threw myself down a precipice, and awoke. 
Horrible! ” 

Devrient had not taken his eyes off the poet’s face during this 
description ; while Hoffmann, seizing the pen, had made blot after 
blot of ink on a piece of white paper, drying them up with a sheet 
of blotting-paper as fast as they dropped from his pen. 

Fouqué at last jumped up— 

“That is too bad. You come to your friends at night in the 
shape of devilish dreams, and then act it all over again by lamp- 
light. Now play something.” 

Hoffmann went to the piano and was soon wrapped in his wild 
music; while Fouqué listened intently, his large, blue eyes fixed 
intently on his friend’s face. The church clock struck midnight, 
and the watchman’s shrill whistle echoed through the streets, when 
the horrible form of old Cardillac* appeared. 

Hoffmann sprang up. 

“I know you, beloved child of Hell! But why come here—here 
is no gold; nothing but music? What do you want?” 

“Only to show you how I mean to act Cardillac when you give 
permission to dramatize your novel,” answered Devrient. 


* A character in one of Hoffmann’s novels. 
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During the summer Devrient went to Cuxhaven for sea-bathing. 
One day a small, insignificant man, with a slight stoop, entered the 
Etablissement, and, thinking he was alone, began reciting the words 
of Henry Monmouth when he stretches forth his hand for 
Bolingbroke’s crown. Devrient rose and muttered, ‘‘ That is 
Shakespeare.” 

The Englishman turned, and, calling to his servant, gave him a 
card, which he delivered to Devrient, who flushed scarlet when the 
man said— 

‘*My master begs you to do him the honour of drinking a bottle 
of wine with him.” 

‘* Kean, dear Kean! At last we meet. I am Devrient.” 

The two great actors were soon in animated conversation, and 
after a graceful tribute to the English nation and character, 
Devrient said, ‘‘ There is one thing we Germans possess which no 
other nation can understand—gemiith.” 

“You mean fun, humour, wit, or—what is gemiith?” 

“T cannot describe it in words, Edmund; I will try and make 
you understand before we part. But now for your story of real 
life.” 

** Well,” Kean began, “it is about a poor man who had a 
beautiful wife. He worshipped her. One day she disappeared, and 
he returned home after a hard day’s work and a fruitless search. 
‘I feel as though the ceiling would fall in and crush me,’ he said, 
as he entered his desolate room; ‘ this solitude kills me. Who 
moves there? Ah! Emmie, is it you, my childie? Mine, yes 
mine ; for then she was faithful. Come here, Emmie. There 
was still a trace of human feeling when she left you to me; but I 
daresay you would only have been a burden to her! What is the 
matter, child—you are crying? You want to be taken up? My 
arm is too weak to lift you, dear. Are you hungry? Here, see, 
in my pocket, deep down, is a bit of bread and an apple; eat it, 
Emmie. You want to give me some, and such a big piece; too big 
for a man who is full of sorrow. Keep it for to-morrow. And now 
Say your prayers. Happy child, you can sleep. Let me arrange 
your golden curls ; your mother used to do that—curse her! There 
now, my Emmie is pretty, and I'll carry her to bed. What, you 
want to see the sunset, all glowing red? Look, look, child! What 
a splendid carriage, and what horses !’”’ 

Devrient had never taken his eyes off the story-teller; he 
caressed the golden locks of the child, and pressed her to his 
heart in imagination. As Kean approached the window he un- 
consciously rose as though to see what was passing in the street. 

“* But what do I see, Emmie? Your cursed mother, sitting by 
her lover in the carriage. Woman! you forgot your child when 
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you left me; here, take it, and may perdition follow you!’ 
and the child was dashed out of the window into the passing 
carriage.” 

Kean looked at Devrient and said, “How do you like my 
story?” 

“You are a great artist, Edmund; the unhappy father made 
my blood curdle. The only pity is that it is not true.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

‘* Why, I mean that it is not proved that the pretty young wife 
ran away at all. I see it in quite another light. The carriage 


.is all very well, but it is not splendid, only a well-to-do peasant’s 


waggon, painted green, and drawn by a good, strong, ugly horse. 
The man sitting by her side is no youthful Adonis, but a ruddy 
old fellow, whose brown hands tell of field labour. ‘Ha! look, 
Emmie—why there is mother ! How she laughs up at you. I thank 
God that we see her again, for I could not live without her. Here 
she is—welcome, welcome a thousand times, my darling one! 
Why did you leave me without a word? Three long days you have 
been away—it was cruel of you. But here you are again, and all 
is well. Look at Emmie; see how she reaches out her little arms 
for you. Ah! dear, you were right. Had you said that you were 
going to my stern old uncle to tell him of our poverty, I should 
never have permitted it; and you went on foot, poor darling! and 
I could not run before you to clear the stones out of your path! 
What! have you really succeeded? Uncle has forgiven our mar- 
riage, and we are to go and live with him; Emmie will breathe 
fresh air, and grow up among trees and flowers, instead of pining 
in this garret. Ah! where is uncle, that I may thank him? I hear 
someone coming up-stairs—people with baskets. What! fruit and 
eggs, good country bread, and even a goose! Why, wife dear, we 
cannot eat all that in a month; we might even ask our honoured 
mayor to dinner. How am I ever to love you enough, my darling, 
to requite you for this joy? How happy we shall be at uncle’s 
farm ; I shall work all day, and come home at sunset to find you 
and Emmie sitting under the big lime-tree. How happy we shall 
be; the angels will laugh down from heaven at our happiness. 
There is uncle. Uncle, dearest uncle!’ ” 

Devrient stepped back, and said smiling— 

‘* Have you understood, Edmund ?” 

Kean held out his hand. 

**T followed your every word; 1 have a dim feeling of what you 
mean, but I cannot express it.” 

The candles had burnt down in their sockets, and the first dull 
grey morning light was struggling through the windows. 
** Good day,” said Devrient. ‘‘ That was German gemiith !” 
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On a brilliant winter afternoon Lewis Devrient was walking in 
the Thiergarten in Berlin, studying Richard III., which at last, 
after years of entreaty, he had persuaded the authorities to put 
on the stage. 

“Everything depends on the first appearance of Richard,” 
mused he; “the great poet has drawn him so clearly that one 
cannot make a mistake : 


‘* But I, that am not shap’d for sportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass ; 
I, that am rudely stamp'd, and want love’s majesty, 
To strut before a wanton, ambling nymph.” 

A little boy crossed Devrient’s path, muttering, as he went— 

‘A penn’orth of oil, and a penn’orth of vinegar ; a penn’orth of 
vinegar, and a penn’orth of oil!” 

As Devrient’s voice rose with his growing enthusiasm, the small 
boy stared terror-stricken at him, who apparently unconscious 
continued :— 

‘*¢ T, that am curtailed of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 
Deform’d, unfinish’d, sent before my time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 
And that so lamely and unfashionable 
That dogs bark at me as I halt by them; 

Why I, in this weak, piping time of peace, 
Have no delight to pass away the time, 
Unless to spy my shadow in the sun, 

And descant on mine own deformity.” 

This was too much for the boy, who burst into tears, exclaim- 
ing— 

“Oh, dear—oh, dear! I have forgotten what I was to buy!” 

Devrient stooped down, and patting his red cheeks, said— 

“You young scamp! A penn’orth of oil and a penn’orth of 
vinegar”; and striding on, declaimed— 

‘¢ And therefore, since I cannot prove a lover, 
To entertain these fair, well-spoken days, 
I am determined to prove a villain.” 

The small boy was by this time convinced that he was in the 
presence of the devil himself, and throwing down the bottle, he 
ran away howling. 

Devrient met some friends, and after talking over the part of 
Gloster, deplored that his bodily strength was so reduced that he 
feared the result would not satisfy the many lovers of Shakespeare, 
who were looking forward so earnestly to the next week’s repre- 
sentation. 

“Ten years ago I ought to have played Richard; but it is use- 
less to recall old times, and deplore the cabals and jealousies which 
then prevented putting the play on the stage.” 

The house was crammed, and as the’curtain rose, Devrient stood 
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clad in sombre rich brown velvet, his head bent over the left 
shoulder to indicate the Duke of Gloster’s mal-formation, and a 
slight drag of the leg, which he almost hid by leaning on his 
sword. 

The demoniacal scorn with which he said— 

‘* My dukedom to a beggarly denier, 

I do mistake my person all the while : 

Upon my life, she finds, although I cannot, 

Myself to be a marvellous proper man. 

I'll be at charges for a looking-glass, 

And entertain a score or two of tailors 

To study fashions to adorn my body : 

Since I am crept in favour with myself, 

I will maintain it with some little cost ”— 
electrified the spectators. 

When Devrient left the stage, he sank into a chair and looked 
so ill that his friends feared that he would be unable to continue. 
They were wrong; the great actor had, perhaps, never risen to 
such perfection as in the varied and sharply-defined character of 
King Richard. The audience was too deeply impressed to applaud 
during the play, but at the end such shouts for Devrient had never 
been heard before. 

He appeared and bowed his thanks, but said to a friend as he 
left the stage, ‘‘ It is finished; Richard is dead!” 

Eighteen hundred and thirty-two brought nothing but illness 
and pain. Towards the winter Devrient recovered a little, and, 
on the 25th November, he appeared again on the stage. To those 
who had known him in his glory, it was a painful sight. On the 
1st December 1832 he insisted on playing the part of Schewa. 
It was the month of his birth, and he was in high spirits. The 
theatre was full; but it was a sad and silent audience, who 
listened religiously to every word spoken by their favourite, as 
though they had a presentiment they would never hear him again. 

When the curtain fell, the name of Devrient echoed through the 
house. Slowly, with downcast eyes, he came forward and thanked 
the Berlin public for their kindness. He spoke of meeting again, 
and of a happy future, but when he left the footlights he burst 
into tears. Christmas came and passed, and the new year brought 
the sad news of the death of Lewis Devrient to the many thou- 
sands who had loved and admired him. 


JANET Ross. 


Viditabea dina seRbet 


THE CASES FOR THE TITHE-PAYER 
AND TITHE-OWNER. 


In his reply, under the title of ‘‘ The Case for the Tithe-owner,” to 
Mr. H. R. Farquharson’s “‘ Case for the Tithe-payer,” the Rev. W. 
Gildea appears to adopt the not altogether satisfactory tactical 
method of selecting from Mr. Farquharson’s contentions just such 
as appear to be most susceptible of answer, more or less satisfac- 
‘ory, and treating these as if they were the whole, or indeed even 
the essential parts of the ‘case for the tithe-payer,” as Mr. 
Farquharson puts it forward. In metaphorical language, Mr. 
Gildea puts the skittles up just where he can easiest bowl them 
down, and by concentration of the argument on secondary and 
non-essential aspects of the case attracts attention to the fringe of 
the question, and thus manages to withdraw the public gaze from 
those central points upon which the true merits of the respective 
cases must really depend. 

This may not have been the intention of Mr. Gildea, but it is 
certainly the effect of his method of treatment of the subject. How 
far he has left unnoticed the main aspects of the “ case for the 
tithe-payer ” we shall presently see. 

But, dealing with the “case for the tithe-owner ” as we have it 
presented to us by Mr. Gildea, we find it in the guise of an ela- 
borate criticism of certain so-called “leading points,” which he puts 
forward as a fair representation of the whole “case for the tithe- 
payer,” as stated by his opponent. It may be truly said that if 
the ‘‘ case for the tithe-owner” can be based on no stronger or 
more substantial grounds, it is very weak indeed. 

In order to avoid confusion, it will be desirable to adhere to the 
train of argument established by the “‘ points’ as selected by Mr. 
Gildea. 

The first point is a rebuttal of Mr. Farquharson’s expression of 
opinion that, prior to the commutation, tithe was not a burden 
upon agriculture nor did it hinder the proper cultivation of the 
land. It may be conceded that the views expressed by Mr. Gildea 
upon this point are substantially correct. He is undoubtedly right 
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in what he says about it; but does it follow that Mr. Farquharson 
is wrong? Possibly, in a sense (and that is probably what 
Mr. Farquharson meant), a man would not have cultivated his 
already enclosed and cultivated land any the worse because a 
tenth of the results went to the parson, for he would naturally be 
concerned to make his own nine-tenths as valuable as possible ; 
but undoubtedly the tithe, prior to 1836, did operate to hinder the 
enclosure of fresh lands, and the expenditure of that further capital 
which the improved methods of farming began to render necessary, 
and to which it was felt as a grievance that the tithe-owner con- 
tributed nothing. That this was so, I think, is beyond all question. 
The speeches of Lord John Russell, Sir James Graham and others, 
at the time, conclusively show that so grievous was the burden 
felt to be that had not the system of the “‘ growing tithe,” as 
it was called—the tithe on the results of the further improve- 
ment of the land—been put an end to by statutory enactment, 
the tithe itself might have disappeared altogether before the force 
of public opinion, just as the ‘ personal tithe” had gone before. 
Indeed, Mr. Farquharson states all this so fully that the effort of 
Mr. Gildea to discredit his consistency by putting the one state- 
ment against the other is but evidence of the misunderstanding by 
the latter of his opponent’s meaning. And, beyond this, the 
point itself has but remote practical bearing on the question as it 
exists to-day. 

Mr. Gildea’s next ‘‘ point” is an attempt to take advantage of 
the rather sweeping and general statement by Mr. Farquharson that, 
“in every way” the tithe-owners profited by the arrangement of 
1886. Mr. Gildea’s method of controverting this statement is 
rather curious. He retorts that ‘‘ When Mr. Farquharson asserts 
that ‘in every way the tithe-owner has profited by the bargain of 
1886, it is necessary to show from independent sources how the 
case stands, and how large a gain fell to the share of the tithe- 
payer in that compromise.” Now the tu quoque involved in this 
retort is no answer to Mr. Farquharson’s assertion. It might even 
be, although in fact it was not so, that the tithe-payer gained 
largely by the so-called compromise of 1836 ; but that would be no 
answer to the charge that the tithe-owner gained also “in every 
way,” if such a gain can be shown to have existed. 

That the abolition of the tithe “‘in kind” was a gain to the 
position and prestige of the Church Mr. Gildea in effect admits ; but 
he denies that there was a money gain. Nor is he content with 
disclaiming a gain in this respect, but proceeds to suggest that an 
actual money loss, and that of a serious character, accrued to the 
tithe-owner by reason of the commutation. And to support this 
contention he adduces the testimony of Lord Selborne’s speech at 
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the annual meeting of the Church Defence Institution in May 
last. We are thus brought face to face with an issue of greater 
importance, if indeed it can be rightly said that any considera- 
tion of the mere immediate effect of the working out of the 
commutation fifty years ago can have any real and useful bearing 
on the stern practical requirements of to-day. 

However, the allegations of Mr. Gildea, and, more important, 
those of Lord Selborne, are of a character which should not be 
allowed to pass unchallenged. With every desire to give due 
weight to the statements of so eminent a personage as Lord 
Selborne, it cannot be disguised that he has identified himself too 
exclusively with the interests and position of the tithe-owners to 
be entitled to any other status than that of an advocate on their 
behalf. In challenging the accuracy of his lordship’s statements, 
it is not suggested other than that any errors into which he may 
have fallen are due alone to the biassed and defective character of 
the information and instructions which have constituted his brief 
for the clients whose interests he has so consistently and ably 
advocated. 

Dealing, then, with the statements of Lord Selborne, ‘“‘ The actual 
commutation,” his lordship states, ‘‘ gave very large benefits to the 
land-owner, and made very considerable deductions from the pre- 
vious rights of the clergy.” 

He proceeds: “In the first place, 25 per cent. of the gross 
value of the tithe was struck off for cost of collection.” Lord 
Selborne meant, doubtless, “ realisation” of the tithe in kind and 
not ‘‘ collection” strictly so termed; but he goes on to say that 
“* experience justified that calculation, so that was not a loss to the 
Church or to the tithe-owner.”” How, then, can this be considered 
in any sense a “‘ deduction from the previous rights of the clergy”? 
The suggestion is untenable, for here there was admittedly “no 
loss” to the tithe-owner. But it is next asserted that it was, on 
the other hand, a gain to the land-owner, “‘ because, the land-owner 
and the occupier having their barns and all the plant and 
machinery of cultivation ready, it did not cost them 25 per cent., 
or near that”’; and his lordship goes on to say that ‘‘the best 
authorities ”’—unnamed, however—have reckoned that ‘‘of that 
25 per cent. from 10 to 15 per cent. “‘ was clear gain to the land- 
owner.” 

But even were this accurate, it is admitted that the gain would 
not have been at the expense of the tithe-owner ; but a little con- 
sideration of the point suffices to greatly minimise the extent and 
scope of this alleged gain. In the first place, the parson had his 
tithe-barn as well as the farmer. The same markets were open to 
him for the disposal of his produce, and the means of transport 
14 * 
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were at hand or could be hired. In all essential respects the cost 
of realisation would be but slightly in favour of the farmer, who, 
on the other hand, by the change found himself obliged to be 
prepared at once with an additional 10 per cent. of barn accommo- 
dation beyond the previous requirements of his farm. 

The “ plant and machinery of cultivation” had obviously been 
already used for the benefit of the tithe-owner in the creation of 
the titheable products of the soil. 

But assuming that in some cases a trifling percentage advantage 
accrued to the farmers, it is obvious that this was not, as is 
implied, by any means universal. Arrangements for composition 
in lieu of tithe had already become common, and in some districts 
almost universal, long before the Act of 1836. In such cases, any 
advantage accruing to the tithe-payer on this, as on every other 
account, had been already considered and allowed for in the arrange- 
ment between the parties of the amount of the money payment 
in lieu of tithe. And in these cases the Tithe Commissioners were 
bound, by sec. 37, to base their award on the average of the actual 
‘‘money payment in lieu of tithe” for the seven years preceding 
Christmas 1836. In all these cases, therefore, although, clearly, 
as Lord Selborne admits, the tithe-owner lost nothing, the tithe- 
payer did not, as his lordship sweepingly asserts he did, gain 10 
to 15 per cent., or indeed anything at all. 

Further, the compulsory award by the Tithe Commissioners 
came into operation only on the failure of the parties to come to 
a mutual agreement as to the sum to be paid by way of rent- 
charge in lieu of tithe in kind, the Commissioners having the 
power (sec. 38) to increase or diminish the amount so agreed by 
one-fifth. In which direction this discretionary power was gene- 
rally exercised we shall presently see; but for the moment it is 
sufficient to point out that, in the case of these agreements also, 
the same considerations as to the bases whereon the amounts 
were fixed would apply. 

Again, no such gain as alleged to the tithe-payer. And be it 
remembered that so numerous were these agreements that, as Mr. 
Gildea admits, compulsory awards were found necessary in less 
than half the parishes in the kingdom. But in either case there 
could be no such gain as is suggested. 

To such small dimensions has shrunk the sweeping allegation of 
Lord Selborne under this head. The Commissioners had power, 
as we have seen, to add to, or decrease, the amount proposed by 
the parties as an adequate cash representation of the previous 
tithe in kind, The official returns up to February 1839 show us 
that, after making the fullest provision on account of rates, &c., 
the Commissioners exercised their discretionary power to increase 
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or to decrease in the ratio of 10 to 1 in money value in favour of 
the tithe-owner. 

The next allegation of Lord Selborne is an extraordinary one. 
He says :—‘‘ The commutation having taken place on the average 
of seven years past, and the clergy having been in the habit of 
taking much less than their absolute right, 15 per cent. more was 
struck off, so that on the whole there was a deduction of 40 per 
cent. in that process of commutation.” Now this, I submit, is 
scarcely a fair way of putting it. It has been already shown that 
as to 25 of the alleged 40 per cent. it is admitted that ‘it was 
not a loss to the Church” at all, for ‘‘ experience justified” 
the calculation that it cost the clerical tithe-owner this 25 per 
cent. to realise the tithe in kind. The allegation that it was a 
gain to the tithe-payer has already been disposed off; but it is 
scarcely permissible to deal with, or speak of this deduction in a 
way in which it might be inferred that it was a loss to the tithe- 
owner “‘in that process of commutation.” 

Doubtless, Lord Selborne did not mean to so hold it out, but his 
expression, wherein he mixes up in one total a deduction admittedly 
justifiable, and not a loss, with an alleged deduction claimed as 
being a loss, consequent on the “habit” of the clergy in “‘ taking 
much less than their right,” is unfortunately chosen; and Mr. 
Gildea, going from bad to worse, emphasises this objectionable 
method, and quite obscures the fact that the 25 per cent. was not 
a loss to the clergy, by stating (p. 35) that ‘‘ Tithe this year is 
nearly 22 per cent. below par, and, taking the 40 per cent. deducted 
according to Lord Selborne’s calculation, it is more than 50 per 
cent. below the actual tithe in produce in the years preceding the 
Commutation Act of 1886, or, in other words, it is less than half.” 
Taken with the context it is obvious that the inference offered is 
that this ‘‘ more than half’ is a measure of the loss which has 
accrued to the tithe-owner up to date by reason of the commuta- 
tion. Certainly ninety-nine persons out of every hundred would 
so construe the statement, which, to say the least of it, is very 
misleading. 

But, returning to the allegation of Lord Selborne. 

In the first place, the readiness of the clergy in 1836 to take less 
than their right may fairly be estimated by their willingness in 
1890 to take less than their pound of flesh of tithe ; but, be this as 
it may, the fact of loss or gain consequent on the Commutation 
Act must be estimated by its effect on what the clergy had actually 
been receiving, and would presumably have gone on receiving had the 
Act not been passed, and not by what they might in some cases 
have imagined themselves entitled to receive, but had not de facto 
received, or had any real hope of being able to receive. 
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In the words of the Tithe Commissioners themselves, in their 
Report of 1st May 1838, they correctly state the ‘‘ main object of 
the Tithe Commutation Act to be to perpetuate in the form of a 
rent-charge the sums which the parties themselves have treated 
the tithes as worth during the seven years preceding Christmas 
1835,” “‘ subject to a variation in all to the extent of one-fifth of 
the whole of such sums.” This statement of the object and inten- 
tion of the Act, coming as it does from the Tithe Commissioners 
themselves, and immediately after the passing of the Act, should 
never be lost sight of. 

The Commissioners proceed: ‘‘ While doing this, it is also the 
purpose of the Act to put upon exactly the same footing the tithe- 
owners who have paid their own parochial rates and the tithe- 
owners whose rates have been paid for them by the tithe-payers.” 
Thus every care was taken to recognize and fully protect every 
possible interest which the tithe-owner might possess, and the 
assumption of the 15 per cent. concession in favour of the tithe- 
payer has existence only in the realms of imagination; it has 
none in fact. 

We have, fortunately, further and independent evidence that 
this is so, and that the Tithe Commissioners did not in any sense 
fail to secure to the tithe-owner, to the utmost farthing, a full 
equivalent for the sums which the parties in real honest and actual 
fact “had treated the tithe as worth ”’—evidence not from “‘ inde- 
pendent sources ” already identified with the exclusive interests of 
the tithe-owners, like that cited by Mr. Gildea, but evidence which 
it is certainly not open to the Church to gainsay or impeach. 

On the 16th of June 1835, certain Royal Commissioners, acting 
under a Commission to “‘ make full and correct inquiry into the 
Ecclesiastical Revenues of England and Wales,” and including in 
their body the Archbishops of Canterbury and York ; the Bishops 
of London, Lincoln, Durham, and Bangor; the Dean of Arches, 
and divers other deans and archdeacons, and including also 
Lord Tenterden, the then Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and 
the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, Sir N. C. Tindal—in all, 
twenty in number—armed with full powers to call and take 
evidence on oath—made their formal and elaborate report in a 
volume of over one thousand pages. And to all those who are 
inclined to attach credit to the reckless statements as to the loss 
alleged to have accrued to the Church “in that process of com- 
mutation,” which are constantly indulged in to fortify the case for 
the tithe-owner, a perusal of the Report is recommended. It is 
founded upon returns “made upon an average of three years 
ending the 31st December 1831,” being in fact the first and most 
prosperous three years of the septennial period whereon the awards 
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of the Tithe Commissioners had to be based. Its corrective 
influence is, therefore, of the utmost value. 

In the Report the revenue of each parish is given separately, 
and we are thereby enabled to test the awards of tithe rent-charge 
made under the Act of 1836 by evidence of an absolutely reliable 
character. For instance, with regard to the parish of Chidding- 
stone, selected by Mr. Gildea for his special criticism, we find the 
revenue stated at £555, the exact figure quoted by Mr. Gildea as 
forming the basis of the tithe award. But where, then, is the 
alleged 15 per cent. reduction of income claimed by Lord Selborne? 
Indeed, we have but to test the awards by this Report to explode, 
absolutely and for ever, the claim which has been so advanced. 
In a large number of cases the adoption of the exact figures of the 
Report can be traced in the subsequent tithe-rent awards, and in 
a very considerable number a striking increase is apparent, even 
when all possible allowance for legitimate additions for rates has 
been made. 

But the conclusions of this Report are significant in other 
respects. It finds that the total revenues, including archiepiscopal 
and episcopal sees, cathedral and collegiate churches, the separate 
incomes of the spiritual members of such churches, and the reve- 
nues of the benefices with or without cure of souls, for all England 
and Wales were, upon the average of the before-mentioned three 
years, gross £3,508,000, and nett £3,282,000. And these figures 
include the value of all glebe lands, although not of glebe houses, 
tithes, the rentals of lands and interest on money investments 
acquired for the maintenance of the clergy, and pew-rents, and, 
indeed, every source of revenue. 

Let us first endeavour to eliminate the element of the glebe 
lands. 

We have two sources of information to assist us. First, the 
official Return of Glebe Lands (ordered to be printed 18th April 
1887), and, secondly, the various statements as to glebe ‘‘ acreage ” 
and ‘‘ values” appended by the Tithe Commissioners to their 
various Returns from 1837 onwards. The first tells us that the 
area of glebe in England and Wales was, in 1887, 659,548 acres, 
and its then gross estimated rental value £908,281. The area 
was at least as large in 1836, but the rental value was less and 
has to be corrected. We are enabled to make this correction by 
the information contained in the returns of the Tithe Commis- 
sioners above referred to, and it appears that an average of 26s. 
an acre may be fairly taken as the value of the glebe in 1836. 
Thus we have to deduct a sum of no less than £857,000 from the 
£3,508,000 gross, or £3,282,000 nett, revenue as ascertained by the 
Report. But the balance, £2,750,590 gross, includes all the other 
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sources of income above enumerated, and unfortunately the Report 
does not furnish material whereby we might in this sum separate 
the income derived from tithe from that accruing from the nume- 
rous other well-known sources which are specified. But when one 
considers the vast wealth of the Church in lands and ground-rents 
and invested capital alone, it is obvious that the award of 
£8,288,200 of tithe-rent charge (exclusive of the award to lay im- 
propriators) under the Act of 1886 most amply satisfied—and, I 
venture to say, more than satisfied—any possible proportion which 
the tithe bore to the £2,750,590 gross, with every allowance for 
additions for rates rightly made in the cases where the tithe had 
been compounded for, for a cash payment, upon the basis of the 
land-owner paying rates, for in this limited class the Report would 
not have included such additions for rates while the awards of 
tithe rent-charge of course would do so. 

We shall return to the question of additions for rates presently. 

One part of the increase of the amount of the rent-charge 
distinctly in favour of the tithe-owner, and at the cost of the tithe- 
payer, is thus referred to by Assistant-Commissioner Little in his 
Report (Royal Commission on Agriculture, p. 64). He states :— 
“The rent-charge ascertained to be legally due in lieu of tithes 
might be increased in any parish to the extent of 20 per cent. by 
consent of the land-owners ; and it is said, and probably with truth, 
that in many cases large land-owners did consent to an augmenta- 
tion of small livings by allowing the full amount of tithes legally 
claimed to be increased; and in the case of family livings such a 
course requires no explanation.” 

It may be said that this was a voluntary concession on the part 
of the land-owners. Truly; but it was a gain to the tithe-owner, 
nevertheless ; and an increase of the tithe fifty years ago, when, as 
Sir James Caird has testified, it stood to rental value as less than 
one to eight, meant comparatively little, whereas in 1890, where 
the conditions are in some cases reversed, and the tithe is to rental 
value eight to one, and even more (for there are some farms let 
merely on the terms that the tenant pays the tithe, and all rental 
value has departed), the increase so lightly made in 1836 assumes 
a very different aspect. 

Pausing, now, to survey the progress made, can it be truly said 
that Mr. Farquharson, even in his sweeping assertion that the 
tithe-owner gained by the commutation “in every way,” in “‘ peace 
of position” and in ‘“ money,” as Mr. Gildea puts it, is not fully 
justified by the facts? I think that it is abundantly clear that 
he is. 

Dealing now with the third point, namely, the additions made 
to the tithe on account of rates. In the actual and limited class 
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of cases selected by Mr. Gildea, he is, in my opinion, correct in 
the view he takes of the matter; but even here he is obliged to 
admit that, although not directly at the expense of the land-owner, 
the tithe-owner ‘‘ has gained undoubtedly by the lowness of the 
rates’ (p. 839). But Mr. Gildea is wrong in putting forward this 
case as being the only class, and he passes by the fact that there 
existed a large number of cases in which the tithe-owner distinctly 
gained, and at the expense of the tithe-payer, by the operation of 
sec. 37. 

The cases in question were those where the sums paid by the 
tithe-payers as rates on their tithe represented, at the time of the 
award and during the septennial period upon which such award 
was based, larger sums than those which were in the contempla- 
tion of either party at the time the agreement between them for 
composition was made, and which formed, therefore, with the 
composition, a larger sum than either party could be said to have 
treated the tithe as worth. Prior to the Commutation Act, leases 
and agreements for lengthy terms of years were common ; indeed, 
the large majority of those existent at the date of the commutation 
had been entered into before the commencement of the septennial 
period, and, therefore, before the period of high rates which led 
to the large additions referred to by Mr. Farquharson. 

The point is best shown by an example. 

Assume that the tithe in kind of certain land was in 1827 of 
the value of £100, the tithe-owner being liable for, and paying, 
his own rates. ‘‘ A,” the occupier of the land, makes an arrange- 
ment with the tithe-owner for ten years to pay a cash composition, 
or rent, in lieu of such tithe, the occupier paying the rates thereon 
instead of the tithe-owner. The poor-rate was, and had been for 
some time past, 3s. 6d. in the £1, and, making this the basis of 
their arrangement, they allow for the rate on that footing; they 
deduct the rate, £17 10s. ; and so fix the composition at £82 10s., 
the tithe-owner receiving that sum nett, and the occupier expecting 
to pay, in addition, the £17 10s. for rates for the period of their 
arrangement. To both the tithe means £100, and the arrangement 
is but a change from tithe to cash. 

Of course, both parties knew that the rates might vary, and the 
one or the other be the gainer or loser by the fact, but they knew 
also that the arrangement was but temporary, and that the end of 
the ten years would bring an opportunity for readjustment, if 
necessary. 

They did not, however, know that before these ten years were 
ended an Act of Parliament would intervene to perpetuate for all 
time an accidental, and, as events have showed, temporary position 
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of advantage which in the interval had accrued to the tithe- 
owner. 

And it worked out thus. About 1880 commenced a period of 
agricultural disturbances and strikes, which in many parts of the 
kingdom led to a very considerable increase in the rates. Instead 
of the 8s. 6d. in the £1 “A” has now to pay 5s. ; and £25 plus 
£82 10s., equal £107 10s., is now the cost to ‘‘ A” for relief from 
£100 worth of tithe in kind. On the other hand, the tithe-owner, 
who, had the agreement not been made, would have been receiving 
his tithe in kind-value £100 and had to pay £25 for rates, nett 
£75, is still receiving his £82 10s., the difference coming directly 
from the pocket of the tithe-payer. 

And now the Act of 1836 comes in, and gives permanence to this 
condition of affairs. £82 10s. is taken, under a strict interpreta- 
tion of sec. 37, as being the accurate average for the preceding seven 
years of “ the money payment in lieu of tithe.” And then comes 
the addition for rates. The ‘ average for the preceding seven years ” 
is again to be the basis of the addition to be made, and that average 
was the increased rate of 5s. in the £. It isclear that if £82 10s. 
is to be taken as the basis of the transaction the addition for rates 
should have been at the rate of 3s. 6d. in the £, which was the 
basis of the original agreement. In these cases, and they were 
numerous, the Act unjustly operated to transfer to the tithe-owner 
part of the property of the tithe-payer, and for fifty years the 
former has pocketed that which rightly belonged to the latter. If 
this does not amount to a “cruel wrong,” I do not know what 
does. 

It may be suggested that these cases might have been met by an 
exercise of the discretion to decrease the tithe by one-fifth, under 
sec. 38, and doubtless had the cases been always brought to the 
attention of the Tithe Commissioners, and the proper formalities 
provided by the Act been gone through, something might have 
been done to remedy this injustice ; but one has only to remember 
the illiterate character of many of the farmers of those days, their 
ignorance of the provisions of the Act, and the complexity of those 
_ provisions, to understand how it came to pass that these cases 
were not de facto provided for. 

To entitle the individual tithe-payer to relief he had to procure 
the giving, by ‘‘land-owners interested to the extent of not less 
than one-half of the lands of the parish subject to tithe,” of a. 
notice in writing claiming the benefit of sec. 38, and this “within 
one calendar month next after notice of intention to make award.”’ 
How easily could this period slip by unnoticed, apart from the 
. difficulty which the individual aggrieved would have been under in 
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inducing the majority of his co-land-owners (some of them probably 
under clerical influence) to take the necessary step in his behalf, 
and join in the requisite notice ? 

And, beyond this class of cases, there is but too good reason to 
believe that, in the residuum of cases, namely, those where a com- 
pulsory award was made by the Tithe Commissioners or their 
Assistant Commissioners, a rough system, inconsistent with the 
spirit of the Act, came to be substituted by a more exact obser- 
vance of its provisions. Mr. Little, in his Report, thus describes 
the method adopted :—‘‘ When the sum to be received had been 
ascertained, the total amount of rates to which the rent-charge 
would hereafter be subject had to be ascertained, and this amount 
was estimated upon the same principle as had been adopted in 
estimating the value of the tithes. The rates for seven years past 
were taken to represent the charge for the future, and a sum which 
was sufficient to cover that amount was added to the ascertained 
value of the tithes.” Not, be it noted, “‘money payment in lieu 
of tithes,” but value of the tithes themselves, as ascertained by 
the Commissioners. 

Such, then, is the position so far as the addition made for rates 
is concerned. Certainly in ore class, and probably in the second, 
additions were made which have proved a great gain to the tithe- 
owners, and at the direct expense of the tithe-payers. 

We next come to the prospective loss of what ‘‘ might have 
accrued’ had the “ growing tithe’? not been arrested by the Act 
of 1836, and the tithe-owners have been fond of quoting Sir James 
Caird’s celebrated dictum on the subject. Unfortunately for the 
tithe-owner’s case, a more recent statement by Sir James Caird 
has quite destroyed the cogency of the earlier assertion. But 
beyond this, the claim itself is open to two observations. First, 
that but for the Act of 1836, which came in time to preserve the 
tithe to the Church, the tithe would very probably have gone 
altogether. The clergy fought hard for the “personal tithe ” of 
former days, and unquestionably had just as good, or as little, 
right to complain when the growth of public opinion declared that 
tithe on ‘other goods and chattels ’’ besides land and on “‘ profits 
of trade” should be no longer endured, as they had when, in 1836, 
the country declined any longer to endure the growth of a tithe 
due to an expenditure of capital and labour to which the tithe- 
owner contributed nothing. 

Poor Jeremiah Dodsworth, of Lockington, in Yorkshire, even as 
late as 1833 got three months in the Beverley House of Correction 
at the instance of Francis Lundy, rector of that parish, for refusing 
any longer to pay the 4s. 4d. claimed as a tithe on his yearly 
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income, as a labourer, of £18. Ihave no doubt that the clerical 
tithe-owners of the day thought Jeremiah a very wicked person in 
thus affording his rector an opportunity of evidencing the ‘‘ habit ” 
which the clerical tithe-owner had of not enforcing to the hilt his 
“ absolute rights.” 

Still, this sealed the fate of the ‘personal tithe,” and, had not 
the Act of 1836 been passed, there would probably have arisen 
another Jeremiah Dodsworth to procure for the ‘‘ growing tithe,” 
and possibly for the tithe altogether, a fate not dissimilar to that 
which had befallen its ‘‘ personal” relative. 

Besides, had the “ growing tithe” not been arrested, much of 
the capital and labour which, in consequence of the legislation 
of 1836, flowed anew into the land and led to the increase of 
productive, and therefore rental, value would not have been 
expended, and part of the increase would not have taken place 
at all. 

It is idle, therefore, to count up the “ possible prospective 
gains” which were appurtenant to a condition of affairs which 
would never have happened, and to claim a share in the results of 
an expenditure of capital which, but for the Act of 1836, would 
never have been made. 

And there is this further observation. It is hastily assumed that 
in the increase referred to in the earlier statement of Sir James 
Caird the tithe-owner has not already shared, but this view is in- 
accurate. The very increase in rental value was largely due to the 
increase in the price of wheat which took place soon after the 
commutation. This increase carried the value of the tithe with it, 
and in this augmented value we see the sharing by the tithe-owner 
in the increase which it has been the fashion of the advocate of 
the tithe-owner to treat as a benefit solely enjoyed by the land- 
owner. 

The extent to which the tithe-owner has thus shared is not gene- 
rally understood. Were it not for the heavy fall in the value of 
tithe within the last few years, the gain to the tithe-owner would 
have been immense. As it is, the present distress in agriculture is 
neutralizing the previous gains, just as it has, according to Sir 
James Caird’s recent utterance, destroyed the advantage of increased 
rental value to the land-owner. Still, the tithe-owner’s gain even 
now remains considerable on this account alone. It has been shown 
that, notwithstanding recent reductions, the tithe-owner has received 
since 1836, in effect, a par value of tithe for every year, together 
with a practical bonus of £213 for every £100 of commuted rent- 
charge. Mr. Gildea seeks to get rid of this awkward fact by saying 
that neither Mr. Farquharson nor I have “‘ attempted to explain 
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how £102 will bring out £213” (p. 835). Nor is it necessary to 
attempt to explain that which is not the problem under considera- 
tion, but, nevertheless, the accuracy of the statement can be easily 
tested. The method employed in arriving at the conclusion is as 
follows :—Since 1836 the tithe has been above par 31 times, and 
below par 23 times. The excess or deficit for each year has been 
made the subject of a separate calculation, thus :—For example, the 
tithe in 1875 was £112 15s. 7d. Compound interest at 4 per cent. 
has been calculated on the excess over par (£12 15s. 7d.) from 1875 
to the present year, and the resulting amount placed in account to 
the debit of the tithe-owner. So with each year when there was 
an excess. Similarly, when there was a deficit, it has been treated 
as if the tithe-owner were entitled to the full £100, and, again, 
compound interest has been calculated on the deficit and the re- 
sulting amount placed to the credit of the tithe-owner. Thus 54 
separate calculations have been necessary, the nett result being that 
the tithe-owner is shown to have received, in the balance of such 
account, £213 for each £100 of tithe, and this in addition to the 
full par value of the tithe for every year since 1836. 

And in this connection it is noteworthy to remember that, 
although not admitted to be at the expense of the tithe-payer, it is 
conceded (p. 839) that the ‘ tithe-owner has undoubtedly gained 
by the lowness of the rates” since 1836—a gain the measure of 
which may be gauged by the table given by Mr. Farquharson. 
When, therefore, we find tithe-owners like Mr. Gildea (p. 841) 
making a piteous appeal for their class, who are supposed to be 
suffering a present diminution of 22 per cent. in the tithe value, 
ought we not to expect them to explain that the gain so accruing 
by reason of the lowering of the rates must be set off pro tanto 
against this 22 per cent. decline? But, so far, I have never found 
the explanation accompanying the complaint. Why? 

Mr. Gildea’s next point is that it is not the tithe-owners, but the 
Welsh tithe-payers, and Mr. Farquharson and his friends, who are 
pressing for the re-opening of the tithe question. Such a sugges- 
tion will not bear serious consideration. So far as the Welsh tithe 
agitation is concerned, it stands upon a totally different footing 
from that which exists in England, and any special legislation 
found to be necessary in order to deal with it would rightly be 
confined to the principality. But, in truth, the Church recognizes 
that the present complex condition of political parties—when a. 
section of the Liberal party, by reason of the Irish question, is 
forced to allow and assist a Conservative minority to regulate the 
legislation of the country, and when both political leaders are in 
strong sympathy with the Church and under ecclesiastical influ- 
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ence—offers an opportunity altogether unlooked for, and never likely 
to recur, and that it behoves the Church to ‘‘ make hay while the 
sun shines,” and to secure such legislation as will rivet the fetters 
of a tithe recognized as already out of all due proportion to the 
value of the land, and likely to become more so, once and for ever 
on the necks of the suffering land-owners. With a period of dis- 
astrous harvests and fierce foreign competition the time is not 
peculiarly suitable for the design, but the Welsh agitation has 
proved a very God-send to the Church in the emergency. But for 
this, there would be no excuse for any legislation at all, at least 
from the tithe-owner’s point of view; and recent events, where the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners really seem to have gone out of their 
way to provoke resistance to their claims (as lately pointed out by 
Mr. Jasper More, M.P., in the Times), would almost go to prove that 
the Church uses the Welsh agitation, and fans it into flame, 
for the express purpose of creating in the public mind a conviction 
of the necessity for tithe legislation in the national interest. 

Under all the flimsy disguise, affected here and there, of “ not 
wanting the present measure,” there is now a sustained effort on 
the part of the Church to force it through by hook or by crook. 

The scheme of the measure is to merge the tithe in the rent, so 
as to obscure, from the tenant’s view and from the public, the pro- 
portion which tithe and rent now often bear the one to the other. 
The land-owner will, of course, continue to know it, but he is in 
the minority, and a long-suffering animal, and often much under 
Church influences, so that is a lesser evil. He must be content to 
be the ‘silent and suffering” unpaid agent to collect the tithe 
and indemnify the tithe-owner from all loss up to the point of 
allowing the land to go out of cultivation, for the provision of 
the Bill (sec. 2) is absolutely illusory as a relief to the land- 
owner. 

It is forgotten that this plan, although very pleasant to the 
tithe-owner in England, where the measure is not wanted, will be 
practically useless in Wales, where there may be a pretence as to 
its necessity, for very many of the resisters of the tithe there are 
not tenants but small freeholders. 

Again, the suggestion of Mr. Gildea that those who call for a 
revision of the methods of taking the corn averages are asking for 
a “re-opening” of the arrangements of 1836 is not accurate. What 
they ask for is but to perfect the carrying out of the obvious terms 
and objects of that arrangement. Mr. Gildea has nothing to say 
on the merits of this question. Nor can he have. 

In Mr. Gildea’s sixth “ point” he asserts that if the so-called 
“* eompact of 1836” be re-opened, it should be re-opened in the 
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interests of both parties to the bargain, but Mr. Gildea’s notion 
of a proper re-opening appears to exclude every concession to the 
tithe-payer. To affect a desire not to re-open the ‘‘ compact,” 
and at the same time to support and urge forward the Govern- 
ment measure, presents an inconsistency too patent to be over- 
looked. 

Further, Mr. Gildea suggests that, were other titheable articles 
brought into the average, the present average would be £97 instead 
of £78 1s. 34d.; but such a suggestion is idle, nor would the figures 
be sustained by an analytical examination of the subject. We often 
see it urged in support of this contention that if the price of wheat 
has gone down, that of oats has gone up. The one is set off 
against the other, but it is forgotten that the relative quantities 
are very different. For instance, take the quantities officially 
returned as sold in ‘‘ returning ” markets 1865-1880 (average). 


WHEAT. BaRLeEY. Oats. 
Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
2,591,009 1,678,694 192,191 


Ratio of each to total quantity. 
58 per cent. 37°7 per cent. 4°3 per cent. 


Values thereof. 
£3,564,196 £2,633,309 £190,196 


Ratio of values. 
55°8 per cent. 41°2 per cent. 3°0 per cent. 


These figures show very clearly the inordinate importance given 
to the value of oats in estimating the annual value of tithe rent- 
charge. The value of one-third, or 33 per cent. of the total value 
of tithe rent-charge is governed by sales which represent only 
3 per cent. of the value of corn sold in “‘ returning” markets. 

An illustration of the unsoundness of such a basis may be given. 
In 1880 about 165,000 quarters of oats were returned as sold in 
“returning” markets. If 16,500 quarters of tail or inferior oats, 
which are consumed on the farm, were thrown on the market and 
sold at their full value, the price would have been reduced from 
23s. to 22s. per quarter, or rather more than 44 per cent., with the 
result that it would have brought down the tithe rent-charge 14 per 
cent., involving a loss to the tithe-owners of some £60,000. When 
farmers begin to understand these things more clearly, we shall 
see less patience with the objections raised by the tithe-owners to 
a revision of the admittedly faulty machinery of the Act of 1836, 
simply because they fear that more equal justice would be meted 
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out to the farmers, but with an inevitable, though rightful, loss to 
the tithe-owner. 

We have now exhausted all Mr. Gildea’s “ points,” and yet have 
not approached the crux of the “‘ case for the tithe-payers.”’ Very 
briefly it is this, and, although not stated in terms, it underlies 
Mr. Farquharson’s whole paper. In 1886 an arrangement was 
made whereby, as the Tithe Commissioners tell us, a “ tithe in 
kind” should give place to a “tithe in cash.” Machinery was 
devised, suitable to the then conditions, which was thought to 
preserve a rough but fair relationship between the tithe and 
the productive value of the land. Of that productive value 
rental value is an index. In 1886, as Sir James Caird has told 
us, rental value was to tithe as thirty-three to four—more than 
eight to one. To-day, in many lands, the tithe is to rent not 
merely thirty-three to four, but absorbs the rental value alto- 
gether, and is attacking even the productive value of the soil. 
Much land is already thrown out of cultivation, especially in 
Essex ; more must go out if relief be not found; and, even where 
this climax has not yet been reached, distress and ruin are assail- 
ing alike land-owner and tenant-farmer, and especially the yeoman 
farmer. And why is this? By reason of any intended or foreseen 
operation of the ‘‘ compact ” and “‘ arrangement” of 1836? No; 
simply for the reason that the conditions existent at the date in 
question are no longer present. Free Trade and unrestricted 
foreign competition have taken the place of Protection and a 
limited production. With these potent forces we are powerless to 
contend, but we are bound to recognize their existence, and, while 
not asking to re-open any compact really created in 1836, the half- 
ruined farmer has the right to ask that the spirit of that compact 
shall be maintained, and the machinery necessary to give effect to 
that spirit brought into harmony with the conditions and require- 
ments of to-day. We are faced with the prospects of a national 
calamity, involving what was once our greatest industry. The 
farmers in the suffering districts have cried out for relief, and 
in place of bread the Government proposes to give them a stone, 
in the shape of the present measure of fortification of the position 
of the tithe-owner. 

This Bill, the Times candidly admitted in a leader of the 11th 
April last, is ‘no more intended to relieve the farmers than the 
Employers’ Liability Bill, or the National Debt Conversion Bill 
were.” This is very true, but I venture to say that, unless some 
such relief be speedily afforded, both Government and the Church, 
which set their face against so fair and just a cry for help, 
must be prepared for an agitation which will not be allayed by 
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so one-sided and illusory a measure as the Government Tithe Bill 
of 1890. 


I notice that Mr. Gildea concludes his article with the customary 
piteous appeal wherewith the sympathies of the public are sought 
to be enlisted on the side of an ‘‘impoverished Church” and 
suffering tithe-receivers. Iam not concerned to minimise the fact 
that, although in far less degree than the other interests centred in 
land, the Church has suffered by the present agricultural depres- 
sion, but I may venture to suggest that one must altogether ignore 
the late return of Church Revenues, and forget that even in 1872 
(‘* Balance Sheet of the Church of England,” issued by the York- 
shire Union of Church Institutes, March 1872) there existed the 
credit item, ‘‘ Parochial collections and subscriptions, £3,182,400,” 
before one can unreservedly accept the statement of Mr. Gildea 
that £400,000 per annum is paid to 6,000 curates ‘‘out of the 
clerical tithe-owners own revenue.” 
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STENDHAL’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


Ir is no easy task to explain Henri Beyle (or, as he is oftener 
named, “‘ Stendhal”) to the English reader. There is no perfect 
translation of his more famous works; he not only never pub- 
lished them under his own name, but adopted a dozen pseudo- 
nyms with an earnestness and gravity that confused and deceived 
the public for years. 

His importance was, to a very few, perhaps as well known in 
England as in his own country. Still it might be hard to con- 
vince any large portion of the general British public that in 
France he has remained, for over fifty years, the reputed source 
of nearly all the higher class fiction interpreted by the French 
tongue ; harder still to prove that half a century after his death 
he is undoubtedly regarded as the most powerful of living literary 
influences. 

Beyle is an enigma, and this is more than ever evident from 
the inconceivable interest excited by the strange volume just 
published, in which he reveals himself to his critics of future times ; 
there lies the chief curiosity of the book. It is not written for 
those he knew, and who lived in the world around him; it was 
written for those who, when he wrote, were scarcely more than 
born, at whom he could but vaguely guess, yet who were already 
the objects of his ceaseless preoccupations. Beyle died, some- 
what prematurely, in 1842, and left his ‘‘ Autobiography” for the 
public of 1880 to study. It is for our generation, for our con- 
temporaries, he told the story of what he sincerely believed himself 
to be; it is to us he speaks. 

This once premised, it is obvious how mysterious, how extra- 
ordinary, above all how contradictory, must be the man himself. 
In fact, he is made up of every contradiction that can be con- 
ceived. A provincial by birth, yet the most Parisian of Parisians, 
at the same time the arch-enemy of everything purely French! 
Born before the Revolution of 1789, launched upon a military 


* Journal de Stendhal, by Casimir Stryienski and Francois de Nion. 1 vol. Paris, 
1888. Vie de Henri Brulard, by Casimir Stryienski. 1 vol. Paris, 1890. 
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career under the First Empire,* he attained literary fame during 
the July Monarchy ; never escaping a notoriety he was always trying 
to shun, and reaching his highest summit of celebrity long after he 
had practically ceased to be. Beyle’s posthumous renown has in 
reality set at naught all his endeavours to avoid reputation as 
‘an author.” He was, in fact, in that particular respect, the 
prototype of the so-called ‘‘ Lions” of the period of 1830, and in 
him Mérimée chose his earliest model, to which he resolutely 
adhered till his last hour. Both in art and social morality, Beyle 
represented so many different principles that it has never been 
possible to confine him to the strict representation of any special 
one. He has been imitated, described, guessed at, and submitted 
to, but has so preternaturally gone on living, that he is now more 
“actual,” to use the word in its Gallic sense, than when he 
was the high priest of Paris salons half a century ago, in the 
flesh. ‘Till two years ago, he was all but universally deemed a 
cynic, the leader and chief of those who are supposed to date from 
Lesage and Beaumarchais, but Bourget (and some others of the 
younger psychologists of our day) felt intuitively the underlying 
throbbings of the heart, and when, a few weeks back, the ‘‘ Auto- 
biography” came out, Bourget triumphantly seized upon it as a 
witness, and proclaimed the truth of Beyle’s “ incomparable, ex- 
quisite sensibility.” + 

And this singular, unique homage, be it well noted, is paid by 
one of the latest of modern writers to one whose earliest ex- 
pressions of thought coincide with the first years of the century, 
and to whom no personal association could have attracted him. 
This is among the many proofs of Stendhal’s marvellously true 
instinct in appealing more to the psychologists of days to come 
that to those of the days that were past. 

“Ce grand Inquiet de la vie!” was the name by which Ste. 
Beuve liked best to call him, and called him best. He was for 
ever busy with “life,” human life; with Passion at its highest, 
Love at its deepest ; and it is for that quality of intensity that he 
has endured, and that even now, wheresoever the French mind has 

* Stendhal was born in 1783, in the frontier-province of Dauphiné, at Grenoble, of a 
respectable old family of the Aaute bourgeoisie, connected with /a petite noblesse. He 
was cousin to Count Darn, the famous head of the War Administration under the First 
Empire. Hence his original military career and his early Bonapartist proclivities were 
soon discarded. 


+ Amongst the other tributes paid by Bourget (in the Figaro of last month) to these 
‘* confessions ” of the writer, whom he proclaims Notre Maitre, is the following :— 


‘* Moi aussi je vois les défauts de notre écrivain si aimé . . . la timidité souffrante, qui 
se crispe en prétentions, . . . et le naif pédantisme . . . et le cynisme méme parfois 
. Inais cela ne va pas au fond; et le fond est une ame si vivante!... un si 


ardent frémissement de sensibilité, une flamme d’esprit si intense que cela explique, 
mieux que tout, les sympathies qu’il inspire.” 


15 * 
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tended fictionwards, the shadow of Stendhal has been cast, often 
as not, unconsciously. The Masters acknowledged him, glorifying 
themselves that they did so; Balzac and Mérimée both bowed 
down to him: their disciples have had no other teaching; and yet, 
of this crowd who are born of him, comparatively few have 
attempted to portray, none to discuss him; so strange a mystery 
surrounds him that the courage to describe fails nearly everyone, 
and we have ourselves read letters recently, signed by illustrious 
names, in which the writers said frankly: ‘No. I have, like most 
others, incessantly alluded to Beyle, but never yet ventured to 
approach the man himself, or make an effort to paint his portrait !”’ 

The fact is, that no mere Life of Beyle by another hand than 
his own could afford the public what it longed for—what it has 
gone on longing for until now; no mere dictionary of his com- 
ponent elements could satisfy the curiosity that was so universal. 
He alone could attempt to explain. 

The “grand inquiet” of Ste. Beuve is at rest nowhere, but 
finds, as it were, his ideal expansion out of the sphere where his 
matter-of-fact existence is placed. At every page of these extra- 
ordinary “‘ Notes” he is, as above stated, already in presence 
of those who are to succeed him on the world’s stage. ‘* What 
will be thought of all this by the people who are living in 1880?” 
is a frequently-recurring phrase; and ‘‘ The public of 1880 will, 
on these points, probably conceive such or such an opinion,” is a 
kind of prophecy put forth at every turn; nay, on one occasion, 
when he has just exclaimed, “‘ Quelles abimes de bassesses et de 
lachetés morales chez les Généraux de Napoléon!” (who were 
amongst his relatives and the friends and patrons of his youth!) 
he addresses himself to us personally, saying: ‘“‘Oh, ye readers 
of 1880, forgive these long discursive remarks of mine, tout ce 
dont je parle ici sera oublié a cette époque. . . .” 

Perhaps, however, before quoting Stendhal as his own witness, 
as his own testis vite, it might be well to recall the works, and 
before all, the one work to which he owes a fame as widespread on 
the Continent as it has proved lasting. 

Measured by years, his career is of about the same length as 
Balzac’s, the one dying at fifty-two and the other at fifty-seven. 
But, although Beyle produced a larger amount of printed matter 
than is generally supposed,* his contributions to the literature of 

* In the list of Beyle’s publications are to be noted, between the years 1817-20 and 
1833, the following: Racine et Shakspere(2 parts), De l’ Amour et des diverses phases de 
cette maladie, Vie de Rossini ; Rome, Naples et Florence ; Haydn, Mozart et Metastasa; 
Histoire de la Peinture en Italie, Promenades dans Rome, Rouge et Noir, Vie du Tasse, 
I? Abbesse de Castro Armance, and several others, containing pages of the highest 


original value, but nothing bearing the remotest proportion to the excellence universally 
awarded to the Chartreuse de Parme. 
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his country are small in number compared to those of his great 
follower ; while, on the other hand, it must be stated that public 
opinion points by common consent to —enmes as the prime origin 
of nearly all Balzac’s writings. 

That Beyle had the fullest right to the title awarded to him by 
the modern school of French psychologists can hardly be disputed. 
He was what the thinkers of our time have themselves acknow- 
ledged as “‘ the Precursor!’ and perhaps he himself foresaw this, 
and foreshadowed it in the constant anxiety he manifested for what 
the generation of thirty or forty years ahead would feel and say 
regarding him and his books. 

He precedes both Balzac and Mérimée by over thirty years, but 
recognizes in both his immediate followers, though he is, as a fact, 
less intent upon them than upon the more distant disciples whom 
he divines, and who have repaid him largely for so doing by their 
enthusiastic sympathy, and by the curious identity of nature they 
like to recognize between themselves and him. 

It has mostly been proclaimed by French writers that the imme- 
diate resemblance to Balzac was to be found in the Chartreuse de 
Parme ; but we are disposed to dispute this, and find the strongest 
likeness in the hero of Rouge et Noir. 

Julien Sorel, in the avowable part of his early career, is Stend- 
hal himself, in the precise degree in which, in all his creations, he 
lives by the extraordinary process of dédoublement, of which he is 
the first inventor, and which is derived from him by the more dis- 
tinguished of the present psychologists. Nor is it to be doubted 
that he guessed at much of what results from his teachings. 
Take, for instance, the following phrase in the Autobiography 
referring to his vivid perceptions (even in childhood) of the defects 
of others, and the instantaneous reflection of them in his mind. 
He says :— 

I am inclined to suppose that these spots on my telescope (these incompatibilities 
of my mental vision for the perception of vulgar characters and events) may have 
served me well in the creation of my personages de roman. Il y a une sorte de bassesse 
bourgeoise qu’ils ne peuvent avoir, et pour leur auteur ce serait parler le chinois, qu'il 
ne sait pas. 

Parenthetically let it be permitted us to cite the lines that follow 
as a further singular evidence of Beyle’s strange prevision of the 
future :— 

The term I here employ of bassesse bourgeoise points out simply a nuance, and 
will I fancy, be terribly unmeaning and obscure in the year 1880(!), Thanks to the 
increase of newspapers, the provincial bourgeois will grow rarer and rarer; there will 
soon be no meurs d’état. 

In the passages above quoted, the serious student of Stendhal, 
the one who is intimate with his creations, may find nearly 
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all the sources of his literary work, excepting always the Chartreuse, 
which is altogether of another species. 

There is in Bourget’s latest appreciation of Beyle* another point 
that should not be allowed to pass unnoticed, for it is one of the 
chief merits of the Autobiography, and indicates distinctly the 
existence of the many “contradictions” above alluded to. In 
showing the (rarely) concordant faculties of the author of the 
Chartreuse Bourget lays stress on the three following: the strong 
individualism which obliges him to infuse the elements of his own 
intimate self into his personages, the violent thirst for emotion 
personally felt, and at the same time the fierce worship of objective 
truth. Bourget’s words should be given untranslated : ‘‘ Stendhal,”’ 
he writes, ‘est un homme du 18™ siécle s’il en fut par son 
ombrageuse sensibilité, par son inquiétude inguérissable. Mais, 
d’un bout a l’autre de ces Mémoires inachevés, cet ‘inquiet’ étale 
la noble vertu qui fut la sienne—ce besoin invincible de la vérité !” 

And yet this ideal photographer, this explorer of the deepest 
hidden truths touching human ideas and sentiments, passed his 
life in inventing disguises for his acts; no stronger proof of his 
“‘ contradictions ” can well be found. 

We find amongst the “‘ revelations ” of the Vie de Henri Brulard 
the most curious one of all perhaps; namely, that when thirty-six 
years later he related in the Chartreuse de Parme the episode of 
Fabrice del Dongo in the neighbourhood of the field of Waterloo— 
that world-famous chapter that has so largely contributed to found 
the ‘‘ realist ” school of narration—he did so from personal experi- 
ence, and was only satisfied when he had transferred to the pages 
of his romance the actual impressions produced on himself at the 
passage of the Grand St. Bernard, and recorded in his own hand 
in his note-book at the time.t 

From his earliest childhood we find Beyle living in an heroic 
idealism. ‘‘ You place all your levels too high,” says his friend 


* Leading article of the Figaro, 28th August. 

¢ The celebrated Waterloo episode of the Chartreuse de Parme is no other than the 
replica of Stendhal’s own experience, as we now learn. The future Archbishop of 
Parma, Fabrice del Dongo, as a boy of seventeen, escapes from Italy, led on by the 
“star” of Napoleon, which he does not know is then actually falling, and from 
adventure to adventure reaches the Field of Waterloo on the 16th and 17th of June. 
Of that celebrated chapter familiar to every European reader for the last forty 
years, there is no need to recall the various incidents, but we now, in the life 
of Henri Brulard, find the raison d’étre of its strange realistic idealism (we can find no 
other word). Both Beyle and Fabrice del Dongo (in whom he re-lives nearly half a 
century later) see the crowning battle of modern times from the same psychological 
point of view, from the same petit bout de la lorgnette! Many have attempted to 
imitate it since, none have approached its cruel reality. In the Conscript of 1815, 
the twins, Erckmann-Chatrian, copied Beyle’s Waterloo chapter nearly verbatim, and it 
will be remembered what a sensation was made by it some years ago in England. 
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Fiori to him in his early boyhood; and he adds, ‘My dear 
aunt Elizabeth” (with his grandfather, M. Gagnon, the first in- 
structor of his early youth) “avait l’éme Espagnole — in her 
soul lay the quintessence of all honour. She imparted to me, 
from the first hour, all her ways of thought and feeling, and it is 
mainly to her that I owe a long absurd string of ridiculous 
mistakes committed from overwrought delicacy and exaggerated 
moral aspirations (une suite ridicule de sottises par delicatesse et 
grandeur d’ame).” 

You meet evidences of this state of mind in every page of Henri 
Brulard, and whilst in the earlier stages of existence he chronicles 
the impression made upon him by his aunt Elizabeth, and her 
ecstatic admiration for the Cid, he repeats, as a matter of fact, 
that long years afterwards (in 1832) his same friend Fiori renewed 
his former reproach of ‘‘ all your levels are too exalted.”* .... 
‘Quand ma tante Elizabeth admirait excessivement quelque chose 
elle disait communément, ‘Cela est beau comme le Cid,’ ”’ and to this 
is added probably one of the most curious of all the testimonies 
borne by Henri Brulard to the true nature of Beyle. 

Regard it in whatever light you choose, and you will find 
the true springs of that nature—I mean of the deep-hidden fount 
whence flow the surviving influences, the truths which make 
Stendhal what he is—you will find them in what depends on 
sentiment alone, in what concerns emotion; the superiority of 
the man as a writer, as a creator, is always there. What is 
perhaps the initial vibration is awakened at seven years old 
by his mother’s death, and endures through life, re-awakened 
by each succeeding touch. Note the following account of these 
earliest impressions. From infancy the boy disliked his father— 
as it would seem from utter uncongeniality of disposition—the 
child born with an instinctive attraction towards all beauty, the 
parent emphatically ‘‘ commonplace”; but, above all, the mother, 
so soon carried away, was the son’s idol, and at her death he 
declares no capacity of rapturous joy existed more for him; all 
was dulled. 


*‘ My aunt Elizabeth,” he relates, when he has reached the age of between eight 
and nine, “ adored my mother, but her strong character never softened into any show of 
weakness when alluding to her. .... Je n’ai jamais vu pleurer ma tante Eliza- 
beth. .... One day, when speaking to me of her lost sister, she allowed the mention 
of a circumstance to escape her which on me produced an immense, an everlasting 
impression; she admitted that my mother had never felt the slightest ‘ inclination’ for 
her husband..... Now, in the innermost depths of my soul I was at that very hour 
still secretly jealous of my father.” 


This avowal at a period of the very earliest childhood will suffice 
to prove the mastery of the passionate instinct—-the irresistible 


* Vie de Henri Brulard, pp, 125, 126, 127. 
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force with which, in later life, the flood of irrational emotion will 
sweep all obstacles before it. 

This persistent dislike of his father in Henri Beyle has another 
cause which must be chronicled, for, although a subsidiary one, it 
still holds indissolubly together with the future tendencies and 
development of his intellectual faculties, and above all of his 
artistic perceptions. 

The elder Beyle, Stendhal’s father, generally reputed as essen- 
tially “‘commonplace,” the absolute incarnation of a bourgeois, 
though the family would appear to have occupied positions in the 
two services of the army and navy, accessible before the Revolution 
of 1789 only to those whose birth was distinctly aristocratic. 
However, of the bourgeois tastes and habits of the pater familias 
in this instance there seems to have been no doubt. Except that, 
in the matter of political opinion, he threw himself into the most 
uncompromising Royalism, and was exposed in 1793 to arrest (and 
even execution) had he been discovered in. Grenoble ; except for 
this, which decided his son upon becoming a violent Republican, 
the vulgar, obstinate prosaism of the elder Beyle is admitted on 
all hands, and amongst the other consequences of this bour- 
geoisisme was one peculiarly belonging to the epoch and peculiarly 
calculated to excite the bitterest revolt on the part of such an 
idealistic temperament as Stendhal’s, namely, the stiff, hard, 
narrow system of education. 


When I used in former days [writes the author of Rouge et Noir] to hear ex- 
tolled the naive joys of childhood, its étourderies, the happiness of the first days of 
youth (which are in earnest its only days), my heart would sink within me, for I never 
knew of such ; but, on the contrary, I knew in earliest youth of only misery and hatred, 
and the dreariest desire for a vengeance for ever unattainable (U’impuissant désir de la 
vengeance). I was never allowed a companion of my own age, and at all moments I 
was overlooked and watched by the elders of the family. At this opening period of 
life, so bright for most other boys, I was fractious, unreasonable, sulky, méchant, in 
reality a slave nature, reduced to acknowledge, as the sole escape from oppression, a 
habit of lying, wholly repugnant to my better self. . . . Besides my other charming 
qualities I was endowed with an absolutely insupportable pride . . . and with what 
indestructible hatred I hated my native place! To say the perfect truth, I never 
throughout life quite abdicated my insane horror of Grenoble; I forgot it. The 
glorious remembrance of Italy, of Milan above all else, effaced it; I can say no 
more. . . . But what has for ever remained, what can never subside, is the abhor- 
rence of all the domestic details which make up the existence of such a bourgeo7s as 
Moliére’s Chrysale, in his Femmes Savantes. All this odious bourgeois life represents 
for me something so ineffably odious that I can find no expressions whereby to paint 
my disgust. 


In the following two lines you may trace the immediate applica- 
tion to the writer’s father, and to the contrary spirit at once and 
for ever evoked in Stendhal himself :— 


. . . Every several item that contributes to form the life of /e bonhomme Chrysale 
excites in me a totally unutterable horror, for in me romance has replaced all 
else (chez moi tout est remplacé par le romanesque). 
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When we have read the volume of the Journals and Diaries, 
published in 1888, we have a fair knowledge of a large proportion of 
the facts of the writer’s material existence ; but it is only when, two 
years later, the Autobiography is given to us, that we feel we have 
been put in possession of the man, which, in the present case, 
is by far the more important circumstance of the two. 

It is impossible, after having attentively read the Vie de Henri 
Brulard, in which the author has so clearly and so sincerely 
revealed his real innermost self, it is impossible not to feel that at 
last, the main-springs of his greatest work, of the one that, dazzling 
the Continental public of Europe, still remained a mystery to all, 
have been laid bare before us. The whole of Stendhal lies in the 
Chartreuse de Parme, and the inimitable vitality of its two principal 
actors is at once explained. Mosca de la Rovere and Fabrice del 
Dongo are living realities, and into both (but above all into the 
first) his creator has breathed his own very soul. 

The Chartreuse de Parme has exercised over two generations of 
Continental Europeans too extraordinary an influence for it not to 
be requisite that we should trace at least its leading outlines for 
the less initiated English reader. 

In Mosca de la Rovere Stendhal seized upon the mosi formidable 
type humanity can offer: the man whom two passions, equally 
grand, equally possess—love and ambition; real love in its un- 
limited power of spontaneous and utter sacrifice, and true, real 
ambition, that feeds only on the perpetual practice of the most 
exalted rule—not on the poor satisfactions of what is termed 
authority, but on the utmost expansion of the most splendid and 
acknowledged sway. 

‘‘Parma” is but a name, a sign, for the vast development of all a 
genuine statesman’s capacities, and these are only at their ex- 
tremest point of strength when the passion of love disputes the 
equal possession of the whole heart of the man, and that, at the 
crowning period of his maturity. 

This is no boyish dream, no outburst of poetic enthusiasm, but a 
matter felt at once to be one of life and death, and treated with the 
sternest, most deadly calm—the calm of desperation, which risks 
its all (and what an all!) on one throw. 

When Count Mosca de la Rovere, the omnipotent Minister, is 
first confronted with his fate in the form of the Countess Pietra- 
nera he is over forty-five, and recognizes unflinchingly that he is 
full of doubts of himself. There is no question of so-called Jove 
‘at first sight” in it all; that concerns youth, and passes. We 
have nothing to do here with youth, or with what passes. The 
determining circumstances are—as mostly in real life—of com- 
parative indifference; the two chief dramatis persone meet in a 
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box at the Scala, Madame Pietranera being on a visit to some 
friends at Milan, and Count Mosca having left Parma on official 
business. Sympathy of the completest kind paves the way, such 
stealthy but all-pervading simpatia as has its utmost signification 
only amongst Italians ; but this is of short duration. When con- 
sciousness comes, it is consciousness of mortal danger, and heralds. 
in fear! Count Mosca loves for the first time, has to do with an 
unknown assailant, and can only resort to experience for a rescue, 
feeling at once that all his mere “‘ experience’’ must be useless. 
But his is a dauntless nature; so, on the instant, he is steeled to 
the worst, and shrinks not one inch in face of the danger of truth. 
He commits no mistake, nor ever ‘‘ makes love” to Gina Pietra- 
nera; but blanched to the lips, shaken to the soul, says distinctly, 
‘**T fear you!” in a low tone of resolute steadiness. 

The confession coming from such a man (held as he is by alk 
Europe for the master mind of the day) makes an extraordinary 
impression upon her ; and here is the commencement of a story 
such as none who ever read it ever laid down without feeling that. 
he had been living through the varied incidents of the intenSest. 
real life. 

Mark that, in all this, there is not an atom of sensationalism ; 
neither is there anything of a purely abstract kind. To the 
chemical scientist who, in his mental laboratory, seeks to resolve 
into their first principles these creatures so full of the energies of 
life, they may sometimes seem to represent mere “forces”; but. 
to the human spectator they will for ever remain wilful, illogical 
human beings, the suddenness and passionate irregularity of whose 
impulses, however disguised, will take him aback at every instant. 

There is the superiority of Beyle in his Chartreuse de Parme. 
When Mosca de la Rovere, suddenly tortured by what after all may 
be a reasonable jealousy, quietly seizes the well-hidden poniard at 
his breast, and with bland smiles on lip and eye asks of his inmost 
heart, ‘‘Shall I strike him dead?” in you, the witness of the scene, 
every fibre quivers responsive to the agony that is so acute; and 
when, at the acme of all success, the triumphant statesman longs 
only to lay down all, and, at the price of a single expression of 
tender thankfulness for the gratification of a lightly-uttered wish, 
rush into solitude with the one sole beloved—there is a flow of 
ardent, sympathetic admiration evoked, that usually answers only 
the electric current provoked by the deeds of real life. 

The minor characters of the book have been imitated over and 
over again. Counterfeit ‘“‘Ginas”’ are numerous in the fictions 
that seek to paint Italian women of this age; but no one has ever 
yet sought to imitate Mosca. He stands too high; is of too 
forbidding a reality; too naturally heroic; and it is precisely of 
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this innate sympathy with living greatness, of this inborn spirit 
of heroic sentiment, of this immediate derivation of heroism from 
the heart, that we find such perpetual and varied proofs in the 
Autobiography. 

What is less elevated in Stendhal may easily be found in his 
Rouge et Noir, and some of his shorter tales, but most of all in 
the work above mentioned—a work that won for him his first fame 
by rudely startling the public from its propriety, and in which, the 
particular period of time aiding, Balzac sought more than one of 
his earlier mistakes or eccentricities, such as La Peau de Chagrin 
or Les Treize. 

All that in Beyle corresponds to what he himself depicts as the 
*‘ fractious, sombre, taciturn, unforgiving” child, is to be dis- 
covered in those first productions of his pen, to which, it must be 
avowed, he owed a reputation that neither lasted, nor-in truth 
was deserved. The conditions—all the conditions—in which he 
conceived his first works must be taken into account. “Je suis 
tombé avec Napoléon en 1814,” is the commencement of one of the 
chapters of Henri Brulard, and in its queer, absurdly pretentious 
form it is exact—the brilliant activity of life and its future pro- 
mises end there! . . . “‘Je vins en Italie. . . . En 1821 je quittai 
Milan le desespoir dans l’ame, et songeant beaucoup 4 me bruler 
la cervelle; d’abord tout m’ennuya a Paris, et plus tard je n’écrivis 
que pour me distraire. . . .” 

The Paris of that day is the Paris of the Restoration; of 
which the young Bonapartist soldier* was utterly incapable of 
appreciating any one of the really grand political and civic achieve- 
ments. Strange to say, in Stendhal, who has left the finest, 
completest, portrait on record of a stateman (completer even than 
Goethe’s Egmont),t there was never any feeling for modern 
policy, for the participation of the national forces in the devotion 
to the national weal. He was the sincerest of Republicans (was 
this born only of opposition ?), yet never knew the slightest en- 
thusiasm for the ‘“ Power of Parliaments.” Every act, every 
thought, every instinct of the Restoration, of the Bourbon rule, 
was hateful to Stendhal, as had been the narrow, bourgeois autho- 
rity of ‘‘ le bonhomme Chrysale” his father. It became incarnate 


* Beyle’s relationship to the Daru family caused this, and between 1800 and 1815 he 
might have risen high, whilst the latent contradictiousness of his nature, which from 
time to time showed itself, made him perceive and denounce the infamies of the Imperial 
rule, but he never, at the same time, totally lost sight of the original splendours he 
had participated in. The enchantments of Viceregal Milan under Eugéne lay for ever 
at his heart. 

t The intimates of Prince Talleyrand used to relate that whenever he read the 
Churtreuse de Purme, which he did perpetually, he almost invariably exclaimed on 
laying down the volume, “ Ou ce diable d’homme a-t-il trouvé Mosca?” 
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too in a deeper abhorrence still, in the remorselessly vindictive 
feeling he had against the Catholic Church and its priesthood in 
Rome. And here you seize the raison d’étre of Julien Sorel in 
Rouge et Noir, and at the same time you understand both the 
frenzy of admiration that the party spirit of the epoch attracted 
towards the book, and the collapse of all enthusiasm when that 
frenzy of anti-clericalism became extinct. 

And on this point I would beg to be allowed the expression of 
an opinion I take to be more and more shared in by even the 
most exclusive of Stendhal’s admirers. It is not the mere romancier 
they admire in him, it is the man out of whose inner life emerged 
the undying life of the Chartreuse de Parme. 

According to all esthetic principles, past or present, Beyle is 
in no way a great romance, or as we now term it, novel-writer. 
As a creator of men and the circumstances that call them into 
action, both Scott and Richardson are manifestly his superiors, 
and so is also Balzac, with certain restrictions. The manipulation 
of his various personages by Balzac is far beyond anything Beyle 
could have invented, but the ‘‘ personages” themselves, whence 
come they ? 

Into the usual novel or romance, even of the very highest kind, be 
it Waverley, or Jeannie Deans, or Clarissa or Adam Bede, Old Mor- 
tality, or Eugénie Grandet, or any masterpiece that can be named, 
there must enter an element of construction, a more or less sub- 
stantial basis of fact, with which the minor events are connected, 
to which they relate, and by means of which they awaken and 
prolong the reader’s interest; this is composition, and it is a 
necessary part of any fiction that is (in its quality as a fiction) to 
take hold of the reader and attach him permanently. Now, it must 
be recognized that in Beyle’s other published works there is little or 
nothing of all this ; construction is wanting, style is (unless on rare 
occasions) absent, the incidents are either uninteresting or awk- 
wardly, and mostly too lengthily, related. As a writer of fiction, 
an inventor, therefore, we do not believe that Beyle’s renown of 
predominance, of, so to say, first-causality, will stand, nor that 
those who have the loudest and longest proclaimed it mean, or in 
reality ever meant, it to be so understood. 

In his one supreme effort, in the work wherein are condensed all 
the elements of his life, in the story of Mosca de la Rovere and 
Fabrice del Dongo, there is nothing that, in any shape, bears the 
character of mere fiction; and it is not as a ‘‘ work of fiction ” 
that it has so acted upon men’s minds, and so immediately 
generated other men; it is as the tale of lives actually lived, 
and here recounted as they were lived, and as no “fiction” could 
invent them; and it is in this sense that the public of so many 
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various nations has conceived such a desire for the real life of him 
who had thus known and frequented the ‘‘ beings of his mind.” 

*“ C’est l’Arioste qui a fait mon caractére,”’ says Beyle, recurring 
to the impressions of his fifteenth year; and here we light upon 
another of the interesting data furnished by the Autobiography, 
and recording for our benefit the dreams of his early youth, during 
which he conceived his “‘ violent passion” for ‘‘ Bradamante,” of 
whom he states that ‘‘ she appeared to him as une grande fille de 
vingt quatre ans d’une blancheur éclatante ! ”’ 

It is in the absorption of real life by the ideal (by the Réve, 
as is now the current term amongst our neighbours) that lies the 
magic power of this life of Henri Brulard. It forces us to inhabit 
a world apart from our matter-of-fact universe, and yet, in its 
eccentric conditions, perfectly true to itself. It is the privilege of 
many writers to idealize reality, but it is Stendhal’s extraordinary 
privilege to realise the ideal; he has his daily life in it, and he 
makes it ours. 

In the Bibliothéque of the town of Grenoble are, at the present 
day, some ‘‘ seventy manuscript volumes (or cahiers) of Beyle’s,”’ 
as his present editor informs us. Some of these are the MS. copies 
of already printed books, and some are not even catalogued or de- 
signated by a title-page or the note of a mere title. They treat of 
nearly every conceivable topic: of mathematics and music, of art 
and administration, and range from works of fiction and historical 
chronicles, to reports on movements of troops or calculations of 
expenditure for the Commissaires de la Guerre (to which body he 
belonged) up to unfinished tragedies in verse, and to what would 
now-a-days be best adapted to newspaper feuilletons as sketches of 
contemporary society. There is of everything in Beyle, though by 
no means of equal value; but with all this it’is not our present 
purpose to deal. As an art critic or an historian, as an 
essayist or as a pure romancier, we leave Stendhal to his technical 
judges, who, we incline to think, will not maintain him at the 
height he reached when his first publications came out. 

We restrict ourselves to the study of what he meant us to know 
of himself, of his own nature, of what he wrote for us and, indeed, 
to us, of what explains to our generation his intimate psychology, 
so mysterious to the companions of his time. His fitness lies 
half a century ahead; we have lived up to him—there is his hold 
upon us. ‘‘Nul comme lui ne posséda jamais cette étrange 
faculté de se dédoubler,’’* observes one of his commentators, and 
that was not a gift that could have been appreciated or, above all, 
felt by the readers of his period as it is now. 


* M. de Nion, in his preface to Beyle’s diary (Journal de Stendhal), 1 vol. Paris: 
Charpentier. 1888. 
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When the Chartreuse de Parme was first published, Europe was 
living on the civilization fashioned for it by the Congress of Vienna, 
and knew, comparatively, but little of the changes that had been 
worked in its own innermost soul. ‘‘ 1815” has perhaps been too 
lightly thought of; it was not a period of exhaustion ; that came 
much later. It was a period of dismay, a period when the sudden 
collapse of despotic glory provoked violence as the quickest form 
of resistance, but when the men who represented it were almost all, 
without exception, men in the prime of maturity—men born, 
cradled, ripened, in the fiercest contests, guided by their impulses, 
which flew, vulture-like, straight at power, and were reckless of 
how it might be achieved; they might be moral or immoral, but 
they were strong, and still ready for deeds of daring, in whatso- 
ever sense. 

The vital energies (above all in the south of Europe) were for- 
midably fierce in 1815, and at no time in modern Italy was a 
vaster amount of these called into existence, whether condensed 
into sullen desperation, or set free into the foolhardiness of action. 
Fabrice del Dongo and Count Mosca are of this time, and live of 
its intensest life; so does Stendhal, whose life is theirs. His 
entire inspiration, the whole reality of his idealism bursts forth at 
that moment, under the warm sun of Italy. In the contention of 
various forces in the marvellously true character of Mosca there 
are elements of Michel Angelesque grandeur, of the passionate love 
for Vittoria Colonna, and of the respect felt only by an Italian for 
the woman he adores. Above all, there is no quarrelling with 
fate; all is accepted, whether life in the fulness of its ecstasy with 
Gina’s love, or instant annihilation with its loss; no room is left 
open to any alternative ; all hesitation is unknown. 

Into the prime mistake of a more ancient philosophy we would 
fain be understood not to fall. The notion, namely, of the impulse 
of the heart prompting only to generous or virtuous resolves is not, 
we incline to believe, an incontrovertible theory. We speak of 
Beyle in his one great work—in the one that pervades the higher 
imaginative (or, in fact, poetic) thought of even the present time 
in France—as the “ precursor,’’* as the originator of the emotional 
school—of that school, namely, whose source is derived directly 
from the heart—as the instrument of life; not as a mere conductor 
of good, kind, sympathetic, or compassionate instincts, but as the 
great distributor of all the vital forces which, moral or immoral, 
make man what he is. As far as the manner of his work goes— 
as the style, for instance, in which Beyle clothes his creations—he 
is, in our opinion, the inventor of a method whereof he was pro- 
bably unconscious, but which is likely to become, according to the 
* Vie de Henri Brulard, p. 47. 
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measure of their individual capacities, that of the majority of future 
writers. Despite of all his strong personal emotion of the moment, 
and of all the acuteness of his impersonal faculty of observation, 
the author of the Chartreuse de Parme is neither “ objective” nor 
wholly “‘ subjective.” He unites the two as has been rarely done 
by anyone else. 

When Ste. Beuve spoke of Beyle as an “‘Inquiet de la vie,” he 
supposed he based his description on the superior element of per- 
sonal knowledge. Ste. Beuve knew Beyle, whom he disliked, but 
the appreciation of to-day by Bourget, who did not know him, is 
in reality the far more accurate of the two; for while the words 
of Ste. Beuve paint the intellectual part of Beyle, Bourget intui- 
tively seizes all the deepest hidden inspiration of the entire nature, 
all its vibrations, and after laying down the ‘‘ Autographie,” and 
thanking the editor for having “revealed” the origins of ‘‘ ce 
talent d’une si mystérieuse force,” he concludes by exclaiming, 
“Viola ce filet de sensibilité souffrante qui court sous toutes les 
ironies de Beyle, et qui nous le rend si cher 4 nous! On trouvera 
d’un bout a l’autre d’Henri Brulard cette palpitation d’un coeur 
passionné et qui ne veut pas se montrer! ” 
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In ancient times, before the conception of society introduced law, 
matters of dispute were settled as follows :—The parties to a dis- 
pute, if individuals, met on some chance occasion and fought. The 
victor was held to have had right on his side. The reason for such 
an opinion was this— 

No men, even in the remotest times, have been without the idea 
of God. Whether an all-pervading or a local deity, it has always 
been held that God had a higher sense of justice than man, and 
that when such an extreme measure as the pitting of the life of 
one man against that of another was necessary, God intervened 
against the oppressor, and in favour of the oppressed. In later 
times, it became evident that, though in the long run substantial 
justice might be done, yet in the meantime many people suffered 
in such contests who were held by their fellows to have been in 
the right. It was not an experimental fact that the strongest man 
was invariably the most just. It was even seen that triumphant 
strength encouraged men in aggression. Consequently, men at- 
tempted to redress the unequal distribution of strength to indi- 
viduals by associating in defence of the weaker, till every dispute 
between individuals meant war to the community, and a great 
amount of inconvenience was the result. At last, the community 
decided to submit matters of dispute to the decision of persons in 
whom they had confidence, and agreed to throw the whole force of 
the community on to the side whose cause he approved. The 
person against whom the verdict went soon found that it was better, 
on the whole, to submit to it than to attempt to upset it by force 
of arms; and though it is quite possible that many of the verdicts 
were not in themselves just, yet such a method of settlement was 
infinitely better than the old method of personal redress. At 
least there was this advantage, that, however much the parties to 
the dispute might suffer, innocent persons who had no concern in 
the quarrel were not called on to imperil their lives in espousing 
either side of it. 

It is much to be regretted that all disputes have not been settled 
in this manner, whether between individuals or between com- 
munities. The only reason why they are not so settled seems to 
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be the difficulty, where the quarrel concerns large masses of men, 
of enlisting a sufficiently preponderating force of neutrals to 
enforce the decisions when given. 

Enough has been said to show that the method of deciding 
quarrels by brute force is very much inferior to that of deciding 
them by reference to a judge, not only from the point of view of 
the disputants, but also from the point of view of innocent out- 
siders. If I appear to state platitudes, my excuse must be that 
the Ordeal of Battle, though abolished in some cases, is still in full 
force in others. Itis the object of the present article to suggest 
the application of the superior method in certain disputes to which 
it has not yet been applied. 

When A and B fall out in the street, both of them may be—and 
very frequently are—animated with a burning desire to decide the 
matter by the Ordeal of Battle. If they proceed to fisticuffs then 
and there, they are arrested. If they prefer a set duel, they, 
together with their accessories, are amenable to the law. The law 
interferes, not so much out of regard to A and B, as because such 
a method of deciding disputes is an offence against public policy, 
and in the longrun ruinous to the whole body of citizens. If A has 
injured B in property or person, the law provides a remedy of its 
own. It may not be adequate, in the opinion of B. It may be 
shamefully unfair from the point of view of A. But the law 
decides on the penalty, and punishes the infliction of any other or 
further penalty by one or other of the aggrieved parties ; and the 
only excuse for this apparently arbitrary behaviour is, that the 
general body of citizens suffers when disputes are settled other- 
wise. Of course, the action of the law is also in the interests of 
A and B as citizens, though they may not perceive it at the time. 

The object of this article is to suggest that—when for A we read 
an employer of labour, and for B his employés—the law should 
control them as if they were individuals. At present, when the 
public hears of a strike, the question is not which of the parties 
is in the wrong, but which will win. The matter is decided in the 
old fashion, by Ordeal of Battle; and the result is hailed with 
relief, not because it is the decision of justice, but because it is the 
end of hostilities. The public stoically bears the inconvenience. 
It sits round the ring, watches the combatants, receives a kick or a 
buffet as the tide of the battle surges nearer, puts in a sly blow 
occasionally as taste may dictate, and probably loses purse or 
valuables in the melée. Philosophy, meanwhile, like the female 
relatives of the fighters, weeps round the outskirts of the crowd. 

She shrieks at the sound of falling blows, waves frantically the 
nostrums of profit-sharing, co-operation, and conciliation—but still 
the fight goes on. It occurs to no one fo send for the police. 

VOL. XVI. 16 
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Now, as a citizen of an enlightened country, I confess I am filled 
with indignation at such a state of things. If I live in the metro- 
polis, the law prevents me from erecting a gas-works of my own, 
because an Act of Parliament has conferred the exclusive right of 
supplying me with gas on a public company in which I have no 
interest. Yet I am liable to be without gas whenever Mr. Livesey 
and his men disagree about some question of wages or management. 
I am equally forbidden to make a private railway in the Midlands, 
or even to drive a private train over an already made line. Yet I 
am liable to be denied the right to visit my dying wife or child, if 
at any time the railway company disagrees with its workmen, or 
the miners of the Midlands decide that, unless some demand which 
I am powerless to concede be conceded, no coal shall be worked to 
drive the engines. But my complaint is not against Mr. Livesey, 
and not against the miners. It is against the law, because it 
provides no machinery by which such a state of things can be 
remedied. 

Now I do not deny that, if many of the philosophical remedies 
proposed were generally adopted, they might prevent strikes. Nor 
do I deny that, if all men were philosophers, street fights and riots 
would be things of the past. But all men are not philosophers, 
and yet street fights are comparatively rare; and I see no reason 
why strikes should not be similarly checked. 

There are limits, of course, to the power of the law. It is the 
law of a free country, and must not, therefore, in the interests of 
public policy, bear unjustifiably on any member of the community. 
To compel A to work for B at a fixed rate is, practically, to reduce 
A to slavery. To compel B to employ A at a fixed rate is to take 
such an advantage of B’s position as a capitalist, whose money is 
sunk in an undertaking, as to confiscate his property, unless he 
performs an impossibility, such as continuing to pay more for pro- 
ducing his manufactures than he can recover when they are sold. 
Therefore, the law must stop short of either of these courses, be- 
cause they are contrary to public policy, and, in the long run, 
ruinous to the whole body of citizens. 

But we propose to examine more closely the problem with which 
the law has to grapple. 

The utmost limits between which the price of labour can vary 
in any industry are, on the one hand, the smallest sum on which 
a man can exist in the country where the wages are paid, and, on 
the other, the highest rate which the manufacturer can afford to 
pay without losing money on every article he turns out. Wages 
may be higher or lower than these extremes occasionally, but 
that is only because the sufferer is trenching on extraneous re- 
sources. For instance, a work may be carried on at a loss in 
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the hope of better times, or a workman may eke out insufficient 
earnings of to-day with the savings of yesterday. It is obvious 
that such a state of things cannot continue for long, and the 
consequences are, to the manufacturer ruin, or to the labourer 
starvation, as the case may be. In either event the manufacture 
in question ceases to exist, whether from the ruin of the manu- 
facturer or the death or emigration of the labourer. 

Now, unless a country is practically uninhabitable, it is never 
the case that all methods of supporting existence by labour dis- 
appear; but it is quite possible that, even in the most pro- 
sperous industrial countries, there may be industries which, even 
with wages at starvation point or below, could not pay, either 
because the demand for their produce is too small to tempt people 
to pay cost price for it, or because other countries can produce 
the same article cheaper. It is also possible that, though the 
labourers might not starve at the rates which the employer could 
afford to give, yet he is unable to hire them, because other 
employers can afford to pay what he cannot. It is the object of 
the labourer to sell his commodity—labour—in the best market, 
just as it is of the employer to sell his produce at the best price 
he can; and, therefore, it is a possible and legitimate state of 
things that an employer may be able to pay a wage sufficient for 
the existence and even prosperity of his labourers, and yet not be 
able to find men to work for him. 

An employer in such an industry is, therefore, pursuing a 
calling which, in that country, I call an impossible one; and I 
propose to show that such employers are not advantageous to the 
country where they exist. I believe that no business which does 
not make money is worth preserving. It is the object of business 
to do so, and if it fails in that object, I fail to see its raison @étre. 
I am not unfamiliar with the remark of some employers, that they 
are ‘‘only carrying on their works to find employment for their men.” 
I submit that such philanthropists are not really benefactors at all, 
even to their men. In the first place, I have yet to find any of 
them who originally entered business with that object. They 
may allege this object as their only excuse for being in business, 
but I shrewdly suspect that it is only when all other excuses fail 
that they resort to it. It is quite evident that they consume 
many things in such an industry that might be better employed. 
For instance, they use coal, of which the stock is probably 
limited, without getting an adequate return for it. They also 
fritter away the time and skill of their men in work which cannot 
be expected to continue after the death or ruin of the wealthy and 
foolish philanthropist. The energies of the men are thus wasted. 
They are prevented from learning some trade for which there is a 
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prospect of permanence. I know no spectacle more pathetic than 
that of the immensely skilled workman of an impossible industry. 
It is often not his fault, nor that of his employer, that the industry 
has become impossible. But, surely, the sooner the fact is realised 
the better for all parties; for the employer, because he ‘can 
dispose of his capital better elsewhere ; for the labourer, because 
he sooner ceases to lean on a broken reed. As the stern facts 
obtrude themselves, wages sink lower and lower. The labourers 
are in a constant state of unrest. Wild ideas of a socialistic 
character are entertained. It is a hopeless struggle against the 
inevitable. I think I have said enough to show that the man 
who persists in an impossible industry, so far from being a public 
benefactor, is nothing but a public nuisance. 

I now turn to the consideration of what strikes really are, and 
their causes. 

When the workmen in a particular work or industry combine to 
demand higher wages, there is no reason why—if the demand is 
not conceded—they should not cease to work. But the strikes of 
which I complain go farther than this. They aim not only at 
securing higher wages for the workmen themselves, but at pre- 
venting the employer from securing other men who might be willing 
to accept the wage which they refuse. This is the real sting of a 
strike, and for this I contend the law should find a remedy. That 
A’s workmen should leave A’s employment because they are not 
satisfied with his wages is a perfectly legitimate step. But that 
they should combine to prevent A from employing anyone but 
themselves at the wages they dictate—whether A can or cannot 
afford to pay the wages—is, in my opinion, a piece of senseless and, 
under proper laws, illegal tyranny. At present the law interferes 
merely to prevent overt violence, but, short of overt violence, 
intimidation, of which the ultima ratio is violence, is practically 
permitted to any extent. I am, of course, quite aware that intimi- 
dation is illegal now; but it is not illegal to organize all the 
machinery of intimidation, so long as no one can be produced in 
court to swear that he has been intimidated. 

Moreover, following out the principle that all wage-earners are 
the natural enemies of their employers, whose object it is to 
oppress their employés, forces are brought into play which threaten 
to dislocate the whole machinery of trade. One Union decrees a 
strike against the employers in their particular branch of trade, 
not because they have any quarrel with them, but because they 
continue to deal with the enemies of some other Union. It makes 
no matter what the cause of dispute may be. In many cases the 
cause of quarrel is ridiculous, and even opposed to the obvious 
interests of labour. For example, there is no action of an employer 
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which more surely bans him than the attempt to substitute 
machinery for manual labour. A philanthropy akin to that of the 
man who perpetuates an impossible industry underlies this. 
Workmen are told by their leaders that to work at the new 
machines is to ‘‘take the bread out of the mouths” of fellow- 
workers, who may be expected to retaliate. Such men seem to 
regard an industry as a wage-paying machine, a hospital for the 
incompetent, an orange which only needs squeezing to yield juice. 
Nothing can be more opposed to the real interests of labour 
than a determination to prevent the application of labour-saving 
machinery. 

Experience having proved the futility of isolated attempts of the 
kind, the failure is attributed, not to the hopelessness of the 
attempt, but to what Mr. Bob Sawyer styled the “‘ vulgar error of 
not taking enough.” Seeing that the oppression of an industry in 
England drives it to Belgium, the desire is to make the organiza- 
tion of labour so cosmopolitan as to eradicate the noxious plant of 
enterprise all the world over. The more the labourers combine, 
the more the employers combine against them, till the great de- 
sideratum, the final climax, is not an isolated strike, confined to 
one country, but a general cessation of labour in the specified 
industry all over the universe. 

The idea is a grand one; but while we provide no other solution 
for labour disputes than the ancient Ordeal of Battle, I fail to see 
any objection to it. In the same way, if Great Britain had to go 
to war with Russia, I see no objection, in principle, to making an 
alliance with Germany and France. Similarly, if the law provided 
no other remedy, there could be no objection to taking a friend to 
assist in the castigation of a bully. Therefore, I have not a word 
to say against Trades Unions as such. In the present state of 
affairs they have a legitimate use. If they abuse their powers, they 
are not singular among human institutions in that respect. 

Having thus attempted to define strikes, I pass to the causes of 
them, of which an experience in labour questions of fifteen years 
gives me some title to speak. 

I class these causes under two heads :—Wages ” Management. 
It may surprise many people not acquainted with the carrying 
on of manufactures to be told that strikes have causes other than 
wages, because wages generally seem to be the subject in dispute. 
But, as a matter of fact, I believe that more strikes spring from 
mismanagement on one side or the other than from bond fide 
disputes about wages. 

Disputes about wages must inevitably be pushed to a strike only 
when the employer is carrying on an impossible industry at the 
rates demanded. Strikes also occur—but need not occur—when 
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the general rate has risen or fallen without the fact being appre- 
ciated by one of the parties, or when the ratio between wages 
and the other items of cost in production varies. Thus, a cotton 
spinner may find it essential to reduce wages when the price of raw 
cotton has risen, without a corresponding increase in the price of 
the finished article. Reasons such as these are alleged for every 
proposed rise or fall in wages. It is because the parties do 
not believe one another, and decide to put the matter to the only 
practical test in their power, that strikes on the subject of wages 
pure and simple occur. 

But it is quite possible that, though a manufacturer may pay the 
proper and customary rate of wages in his works, a strike may 
occur from mismanagement. 

For instance, the manager of the works may be arbitrary. His 
appointment of subordinates may be unfortunate, or his know- 
ledge of his business so small as to make the burden of labour fall 
unduly upon individuals. He may pay wages on piece, and so 
mismanage one department that it cannot supply raw materials to 
the next, in which the hands are kept idle. Or he may neglect to 
supply coal to his furnaces. The men paid on the produce of these 
furnaces may really only work four days a week; but if they 
cannot find work on the other two days, owing to unforeseen 
causes, they really have a right to be paid for six days. Again, 
the employer must be the arbiter of who has to be employed in the 
works. But the choice may be bad. He may suffer dishonest 
workmen to retard the honest. Worst of all, the works may be in 
a state of chronic want of discipline. Such management is sure to 
produce a strike. Honest workmen will not stay in badly managed 
works. They can command their price anywhere. They are dis- 
tressed to see things undone which they know should be done. 
Bullies are allowed to tyrannise over them. Things do not go 
smoothly, because everyone is not honestly trying to forward 
work. If they complain, they are ostracised. If they do not, 
immunity encourages the tyrants. All this is the fault of the 
manager. No wonder that, in such a state of things, men leave 
the works or demand higher wages than are paid elsewhere if they 
stay. As surely as false coins drive good coins out of a country, 
so surely do bad men drive good men out of a works. As soon as 
the process is complete, and none but bad and turbulent men are 
left, discontent arises. Time is spent in agitating for higher rates 
of wage, instead of profiting by the rates existing. The end is the 
deserved extinction of the works. 

So much for the mismanagement of employers in producing 
strikes. It is equally in the power of the employed to produce 
them by mismanagement. Unreasonable demands, even when 
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not meant to be pushed, cause an irritation that often precipitates 
a crisis. The foolish idea that a Union can indefinitely force up 
wages without respect to the conditions of trade; attempts to limit 
the work done, both individually and collectively ; and the supine 
submission of the sensible to the noisy leadership of demagogues ; 
such are some of the faults we should class as mismanagement on 
the part of workmen. 

Now when a body of men combine to coerce another man, either 
to do that which is unlawful or to abstain from doing that which 
is lawful, the law calls such an alliance a conspiracy, and punishes 
it severely. When a body of workmen combine to coerce an 
employer to give a wage he cannot afford, or an employer attempts 
to coerce his workmen to accept a wage which either reduces them 
to starvation, or is unfair in the condition of the labour market at 
the time, the law provides no remedy. The only reason for this 
anomalous state of things appears to be that there are at present 
no means of deciding, in a labour dispute, which of the two parties 
is in the wrong. 

There appears to be no reason why a labour dispute, which 
after all is only a commercial question, should not be settled by 
the same machinery as that which now settles a dispute about the 
construction of a contract. It must not be understood that I 
regard a reference to law as desirable in every labour dispute. 
But I do consider it preferable to a strike, just as I consider an 
action for damages for libel better than the remedy of an assault 
in the street. 

My proposal is, therefore, shortly this :—On the occurrence of a 
labour dispute, the matter should first of all be settled, if possible, 
between the parties, or by a mutually appointed arbitrator—as is 
the case so frequently at present. But when all mutual efforts to 
settle the matter fail, it should be open to either party to appeal to 
a properly constituted court of law, whose decision should be final, 
and apply for a period of six months. The award being given, 
the workmen are, of course, at liberty to seek other employment. 
But they are not at liberty either to combine with other Unions to 
harass their late employer or to make use of picketing, public 
meeting, or any of the other forms of veiled intimidation which 
are now legal. A notice in a newspaper that such and such a 
works is closed by a strike would then constitute a libel, and be 
punishable as such. Visiting men working in the works at the 
awarded rates, with the object of inducing them to cease work, 
payment of strike-money, collection of subscriptions from the 
public, procession through the streets—in short, all the familiar 
methods by which the coercion of employers is now attempted, 
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would then be offences against the law, just as demonstrations to 
coerce Parliament or an insurrection are now offences. 

On the other hand, the manufacturer would not be allowed, 
either to open his works except at the decreed rates of pay, or to 
accept payment by way of subsidy from others to keep them 
closed. Any person or body of men paying a contumacious 
employer to resist the award would also be subject to the law, in 
much the same way as they are now liable if they induce or 
bribe anyone to do an illegal act. The justification for this is, 
that such an employer is attempting to serve his own interests at 
the expense of public turmoil. If his business is an impossible 
one, the gain to the public and to himself is really nothing. It is 
far better that he should be forcibly stopped, once for all, than 
waste time and money in the futile attempt. If his business is not 
an impossible one, it is merely a question of whether he makes 
more or less profit during six months over which. the award 
extends. But if he produces a strike, and stops his works, he is 
certain to lose his profits while it lasts, and, in addition, to lose 
interest on capital and standing charges of all kinds. I venture 
to assert that none but a foolish manufacturer would prefer a 
strike to a reduction of profits for six months, because any strike, 
even if he succeeded in the end, is almost sure to do him more 
harm than a reduction of his profits for six months. Of course, 
if instead of making smaller profits he made a loss, he would be 
justified in stopping his works; but then he comes within the 
definition of one engaged in an impossible business, and he must 
either be content to wait for better times or to abandon it 
altogether. 

No doubt it is always a serious matter to entrust the power of 
ruining a citizen to any body of judges. But the lives and pro- 
perty of citizens are in similar hands on other questions, with 
admitted benefit to public policy; and I can see no argument 
against the application of law to this especial kind of case which 
does not go to the root of the question, whether law is or is~ not a 
benefit. I take it that it is not necessary to argue the question 
as between law and anarchy. If it were, it is not within the 
province of this paper. 

But if either party to a labour dispute feared the decision of the 
law, there is absolutely no reason why it should be courted. It is 
always possible to settle the matter without resort to law, either 
by mutual agreement, or by reference to an umpire in whom both 
parties have confidence. The knowledge that, in the last resort, a 
dreaded court of law might intervene, would very much assist such 
mutual settlements. Both parties would take care not to push 
claims to a point which would not bear examination. Even when 
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the law was invoked, I see no reason why the issue might not be 
restricted to a very fine point. As a matter of fact, strikes rarely 
occur on very large issues. Long before the rupture of negotiations, 
concessions on both sides usually make the issue a very narrow 
one indeed. A litigant who goes into court on a basis of no con- 


cession, must either have a very strong case, or be 80 


unreason- 


able as not to know what a case is. Such litigant would be taught 


a useful lesson; and I very much doubt if public 
would mourn much over his disasters. 
Though I do not intend that the court should be put 


sympathy 


in motion 


by the initiative of anyone except the parties to the dispute, yet 
there should be penalties attaching to the neglect of this obvious 
remedy. For instance, I cannot see how a manufacturer could 
plead a strike clause in a contract unless he had appealed, nor 
how his workmen could be allowed to organize a strike against him 


while they refused to submit the dispute to the court. 


Even in 


the present chaotic state of affairs, I am certain that if either of 
the parties to a strike were convinced it would last six months, not 
a tithe of the strikes that now occur would ever commence. The 
fact is that strikes, as a rule, are the termination of a game of 
bounce. Each party thinks that the other dares not push matters to 
extremity. Both distrust the power of the other to hold out for long. 
Both fear to make concessions, lest, being considered signs of weak- 


ness, they should increase their adversaries’ demands. 


The course 


of a long strike is always marked by a series of negotiations, each 
one of which is supposed-to be the beginning of the end. As each 
negotiation fails, feelings become embittered, and passion takes 


the place of common sense, till one or other of the 


parties is 


driven to surrender—not on the merits of the case, but simply as 
a concession to superior force. It is the Ordeal by Battle. The 
stronger is always in the right. Les malhewreux ont toujours tort. 
But suppose the decision of the court is unfair. The manu- 
facturer may close his works for six months rather than lose money. 
The workmen may also select better employment if they can. I 
see no reason why the party which finds a favourable decision is 
not really a blessing should not apply to the court for leave to go 
beyond the award. For example, a manufacturer may find that, 
though not systematically opposed, he cannot get men to work for 


him, or the men may find that, though not contesting 


the award, 


the manufacturer prefers to close his works. I think that the 
manufacturer should then be allowed to petition the court to allow 
him to pay higher wages. Similarly, the workmen might ask to 
be allowed to take less. In such cases, the court would simply 
have to be assured that the relaxation would afford the relief 


desired, and that the application was not the result of illegal pres- 
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sure. If it turned out that the manufacturer was yielding to the 
action of conspiracy, or that his workmen had been starved into 
submission by an organization of employers, it should be in the 
power of the court to refuse to alter its decision. But the court 
would then incur a very grave responsibility, and we may take it 
that such cases would seldom or never occur. 

Having now outlined my scheme, I conclude with a brief re- 
capitulation, in the form of an edict, claiming for it that immunity 


from quibbling and cavilling lately claimed by an authority for 
‘* imperial words.” 


An Epict py wich Srrikes aRE RENDERED ILLEGAL. 
Definition. 

For the purpose of this edict, a strike is held to be an attempt 
by a person, or persons, to modify the terms of employment other- 
wise than by offering or demanding a higher or lower rate of 
payment, by paying, coercing, or in any way persuading any- 
one, whether engaged in the employment or not, to either engage 
or not engage in the employment at modified rates, whether the 
persons so paid, coerced, or persuaded be employers or employed. 


Preamble. 


Seeing that strikes are now the ultimate method of settlement in 
labour disputes. 

That the result of a strike depends not on the merits of the case, 
but on the resources of the disputants. 

That there is, at present, no machinery by which the merits of 
the case can be arrived at. 

That, in addition to inflicting injuries on the parties to it, a 
strike injures the trade of the country, and inflicts damage on 
wholly innocent persons. 


Enactments. 


1. A strike is, from the passing of the edict, unlawful. 

2. Any person taking part in a strike, such as visiting the house 
of or accosting any person, with the object of inducing or coercing 
them to accept or refuse employment, or holding meetings, collect- 
ing or offering money, uttering publications or posting notices 
with a similar object, or taking any action whatsoever by which 
pressure may be brought on anyone to accept or refuse employ- 
ment offered, shall be liable as if engaged in a conspiracy to utter 
a criminal libel against the person or business concerning whom 
or which they so visit houses, &c. &c. 

3. From the date of the passing of this edict, all disputes as to 
terms of employment shall be decided, on the appeal of any of the 
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parties, by the County Court Judge of the district in which the 
industry is carried on for his own district. 

4. The issue to be decided shall be stated by the plaintiff in a 
statement of claim. 

5. The defendant shall be allowed to make a counter-claim. 

6. The issue may be restricted to any extent by agreement 
between the parties. 

7. The verdict shall be unalterable for a period of six months, 
except as provided in Clause 12. 

8. Costs shall follow the verdict. 

9. During the period for which the award is valid, the industry 
shall not be carried on except at the rates awarded. 

10. The County Court Judge shall be at liberty to call in 
assessors, subject to challenge by either of the parties. 

11. If, owing to challenges, he is unable to find assessors, he 
must decide himself. 

12. In case the decision in his favour shall be found hurtful to 
one of the parties, he may appeal again to the County Court Judge 
for leave to give higher rates, or accept lower rates, as the case 
may be. Such leave shall be granted, provided the appeal is not, 
in the opinion of the Judge, the result of the pressure of a strike as 
defined in this edict. 
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THE KNIFE v. MATTEI. 


Dr. Jonnson liked a good hater; and it is not unrefreshing to find 
in ‘the September number of this Review an attack upon myself, 
and upon an institution with which I have the honour to be con- 
nected, leaving nothing to be desired in point of vigour and of 
rhetorical declamation, whatever may be thought of its fairness 
and candour. 

Iam glad to note that the writer shares my own prejudice—a 
sentiment common to the medical profession as a body—against 
*‘ pathological discussions’ in popular journals; but can hardly 
concede that my denunciation of secret nostrums in general, and of 
Mattei’s in particular, with which I presume Dr. Kennedy is chiefly 
concerned, is entitled to rank in such aclass. With still greater 
satisfaction do I find that my assailant does not venture to defend 
the principle of placing before an undiscerning public medica- 
ments whose composition is concealed, or to traverse my allegation 
that any duly educated medical man resorting to such is commonly 
regarded by his professional colleagues with grave reprobation. If 
I am not misinformed, such sentiments are universally current 
even among homeeopaths, who cannot be supposed to be actuated 
by any excessive zeal for orthodoxy or by a too conservative 
adherence to tradition. So far from being but “ideas current in 
professional circles,” they appear to be the general expression of an 
enlightened public opinion, which, in these modern times, refuses 
to tolerate the oppressive monopolies of Tudor days. This, in any 
walk of life ; least of all, in relation to a department so important 
to every single individual of the whole community as that of 
medicine. 

However this may be, and in whatever estimation persons de- 
liberately lending themselves to such a practice may claim to be 
socially held, no one would for a moment dream of blaming any 
man suffering from a painful ailment who readily grasped at any 
means, secret or otherwise, whereby he had a fair prospect of ob- 
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taining relief. And the point at issue accordingly is: ‘“‘ Have 
Mattei’s medicaments the efficacy with which they are credited 
by his disciples, or are they simply frauds on the credulous ?” 

It is to be observed that much higher claims on their behalf are 
put forward by the medical practitioner who now appears as their 
champion than when Lady Paget, in the May issue of the Review, 
first drew attention to them. She describes them as a “‘ preventive 
cure” for cancer ; which somewhat equivocal phrase was inter- 
preted to mean that they were of little or no value in cases actually 
attacked by that disease, but that they would prevent its onset in 
individuals (hypothetically) predisposed to it. We are now told 
that they constitute a cure, in the strictest sense of the word, for 
maladies of the above class. Proof or disproof of the virtues with 
which these “ electricities”’ are credited is thus rendered easier ; 
they can be brought in some measure to the test of actual ex- 
perience, instead of resting upon vague possibilities of what “ might 
have been.” 

The composition of these substances being undisclosed, we are 
necessarily deprived of our most reliable method of forming some 
opinion whether they contain any element of potency at all; 
whether, indeed, the benefit which everything of the kind must 
sometimes effect is to be regarded as other than a variety of 
‘‘ faith-healing,’’ not remotely unrelated to that which prevails 
among the Moslems, who write a verse of the Koran on a scrap of 
paper, then, swallow either the paper itself or, in milder cases, 
content themselves with an infusion of the same in a cupful of 
water. I believe the water is sometimes administered to the 
patient in minute doses, upon the homeopathic principle ; but am 
open to correction in this particular. At any rate, whether pre- 
scribed thus, or taken in heroic allopathic gulps, I have not the 
least doubt that it often works most miraculous cures. 

On the single assertion respecting the physical qualities of the 
medicines sold by Mattei and his representatives which is ad- 
vanced, it is sufficient, however, to remark that no means of 
imparting electrical properties to any fluid whatever for more than 
a@ passing moment is known to science; unless, indeed, the fact 
that solutions of magnetic salts still retain in some measure the 
magnetic properties of the latter be regarded as an instance of 
that phenomenon. It is not, therefore, possible to regard the 
designation of these liquids as “liquid electricities” in any other 
light than as a mere trade-jargon ; on its face strongly savouring 
of imposture. 

The results obtained by the Mattei treatment are, then, all we 
have to rely upon in forming our judgment, and in passing to 
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these, it must needs be observed that if Dr. Kennedy occupied a 
somewhat more disinterested pecuniary position in the matter 
here in question than he appears to do, his professions of ardent 
faith would have so much the greater weight, and the several 
hundreds of striking cases to which he refers would have far the 
better chance of being accepted (like Mohammed’s miracles) upon 
his bare word. Unfortunately, however, none of these would 
appear to have been published, or their details anywhere presented 
in such a light that an investigation of their authenticity is ren- 
dered feasible. So, again, our materials for a correct opinion are 
narrowed to the solitary practical illustration appended to the 
present article—a case, indeed, which would be sufficiently striking 
were its particulars thoroughly sifted, and their genuineness placed 
upon an irrefragable, or even upon a plausibly valid, basis. 

For such a purpose it is essential to learn the real name and 
place of abode of Mrs. F——, so that inquiries may be instituted 
by competent and trustworthy persons in her immediate vicinity. 
Still more, to become acquainted with the full titles, and if pos- 
sible also the direct testimony, of Dr. A——, of Glasgow. The 
views of the medical men who are stated to have performed three 
operations could not well be omitted ; and the investigation would 
hardly be complete without examination and report by a surgeon 
well conversant with the ordinary phenomena of the reputed dis- 
order, and not unacquainted with the insidious course which the 
latter sometimes runs. 

A popular periodical is assuredly not a fitting recipient for the 
details of such an inquiry; but no medical journal would close its 
pages to any sufficiently clear and exhaustive description of a case 
of cancerous disease cured by medicaments, couched in such form 
that the veracity of the particulars could be in some measure 
tested. Until this is published, the validity of so flagrant an 
exception to the accumulated experience of the 250,000 years, or 
thereabouts, during which man may be presumed, with some show 
of reason, to have inhabited this planet, may fairly be questioned. 
Until such an account appears, we are not entitled to class this 
wonderful anonymous case otherwise than with the testimonials 
appended to the advertisement of every patent medicine; which 
indeed, for the most part, rank superior to the preceding in being 
furnished with a seemingly real name and address. The same 
remark applies to the pretended cures of leprosy. 

The subject, unfortunately, bristles with innumerable fallacies. 
I have myself published a case in which the most remarkable dis- 
appearance of multiple cancerous deposits, together with a corre- 
sponding prolongation of life, took place under medicinal treatment, 
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to which I was disposed largely to attribute the favourable result. 

But I was unable to put forth the remedial agents employed as 

“curative,” or to pretend that equal benefit might be anticipated 

by every sufferer who had recourse to them. I have seen un- 

questionable instances of cancer, in which the patient had been 

subjected to little or no treatment, operative or otherwise ; and yet 

had sustained a fairly comfortable existence for twenty or thirty 

years. Moreover, cases are not infrequent in which a diagnosis of 

this disorder is involved in considerable obscurity ; and yearly the 

Cancer Hospital receives a number of patients certified by medical 

men to be suffering from that malady, yet upon grounds wholly - 
erroneous. I hardly know of any.country district in reach of 

which there is not some “ cancer-curer” of high local repute, 

whose “‘ misses” in .time fall under the notice of the orthodox 

practitioner, whatever may become of his “‘ hits.” The seeming 

pauses, and even retrogression, which are often seen spontaneously 

to take place in the physical manifestations of cancerous disease 

are well known to every medical man. 

I must now take leave to advert as briefly as possible to some of 
the statements, wholly or partially at variance with fact, in which 
the paper “‘ Mattei v. The Knife’ abounds. Foremost of these is 
an attack upon the institution just referred to, for which a copy of 
the last year’s Report furnishes the basis. It is there recorded that 
286 operations were performed during the twelve months, and that 
100 in-patients had died in the same period. These two items are 
accordingly so presented as to make it appear that 100 out of 286 
persons operated upon had died, either immediately or subse- 
quently. It is almost needless to point out, what must be apparent 
to any casual reader of the Report, that the two particulars have no 
connection whatever, and that the mortality statistics are derived 
from a considerable number of in-patients, by far the larger propor- 
tion of whom arrived in our wards in a state totally unsusceptible 
of any operative measures. Furthermore, it is tolerably well 
known that we have two large wards, wholly reserved for advanced 
and incurable instances of cancer, that every bed in these is almost 
continuously occupied, and that a large number in the remainder 
of the hospital are also tenanted by similar distressing cases. 
Lastly, it must be stated that persons are frequently sent in to us, 
often from long distances in the country, almost in a dying condi- 
tion; and that this contributes materially to increase the aggre- 

gate mortality return. 

Next comes an appeal to the authority of a veteran pathologist, 

whose achievements and repute can be referred to only in terms of 
the highest respect. But it would surely have been somewhat 
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fairer to the non-professional readers of this magazine had Dr. 
Kennedy informed them that the classical work from which he 
quotes was published in 1853 ; had he explained to them that the 
notoriously despairing views of the distinguished author are far 
from being in harmony with those current in the present genera- 
tion; had he confessed to them that the improvements in surgical 
procedures which the past four decades have witnessed tend 
largely to vitiate any statistics or medical opinions drawn from 
the practice of a preceding era. Thus, to mention the experience 
of one or two eminent modern workers in this particular field, Dr. 
Gross has proved that he obtains an absolute cure by operation 
in 21°05 per cent. of instances of mammary cancer, besides a mate- 
rial prolongation of life in most of the remaining cases subjected 
to the same method of treatment (International Journal of the 
Medical Sciences, March and April 1888). A nearly identical 
result is proclaimed by Mr. Mitchell Banks (ibid.), while the 
percentage in which excision of cancerous disease attacking the 
lower lip secures permanent immunity is found by Mr. Butlin 
(Operative Surgery of Malignant Disease) to be 38. 

Another point on which a conspicuous want of candour (still 
more, as I must take leave to add, of good taste) is discernible, 
appears in the distressing symptoms alluded to on page 6 of the 
article; a pathological, or rather clinical, topic, which I am loth 
thus publicly to discuss. I am compelled, however, to notice 
them, inasmuch as they are here so put forth that the unini- 
tiated cannot avoid supposing them to be the consequences of un- 
successful operation; which, failing such a measure, would 
not take place. Dr. Kennedy, as an educated medical practitioner, 
must be thoroughly well aware that these phenomena are the 
natural physical manifestations of the disease, found, sooner or 
later, in every ordinary example, whether an operation has been 
performed or not. He should also know that the painful arm 
affection which he describes, so far from being induced or aggra- 
vated by surgical procedures, is entirely abrogated and precluded 
by a well-considered and efficiently performed measure of this 
description. The introduction into routine surgical practice of the 
detail necessary for this purpose, constitutes, indeed, one of the 
most conspicuous of the modern improvements to which I have 
adverted. 

The increasing mortality from malignant disorders apparent in 
the Registrar-General’s returns can in no wise be pressed into the 
service as indicating an increasing want of success on the part of 
the operating surgeon, there being no return of the mode of treat- 
ment, operative or otherwise, pursued in the fatal cases. It is to 
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be remembered that only a certain proportion of the cases admit 
of operative interference at all; that of those eligible for such a 
very large proportion do not submit to anything of the kind; that 
of those patients who undergo an operation, it seldom if ever 
happens that many weeks or months of valuable time have not 
been previously sacrificed in hesitancy, in delays from many causes, 
in resort to the numerous straws held out to the drowning, whereof 
Mattei’s specifics bid for the passing moment to be the chief. 

It is needless to say that I have not employed these “ liquid 
electricities,” for reasons, some of which are already sufficiently 
obvious. The former are nothing new; I have casually heard of 
them from time to time during the past fourteen years, but never 
with the smallest shade of valid or other evidence in favour of their 
pretensions. During that period I have tried, or have seen others 
try, a good many reputed “ cures,” with the sadly invariable result 
of utter failure. Hence, although I would gladly hail the advent 
of some new Divi donum in the shape of a drug which will cure 
cancer, my experience so far has taught me to look with much 
greater hope towards the development and the approach to a higher 
perfection of those means of saving life under these painful 
circumstances which we already possess, than towards the intro- 
duction of novelties. 

I am accused of a deliberate purpose to ‘‘ magnify the surgeon’s 
knife.”” No one is more conscious than myself that an operation 
which consists in the removal of some portion of the body is at the 
best but a very blundering and coarse proceeding. Were we cog- 
nisant of all the natural laws of biology, we should doubtless be 
able to effect our object by some more delicate and more scientific 
method. As we fall, however, so far short of omniscience, we can- 
not yet afford to dispense with the only life-raft whose utility the 
experience of so many ages has proved; this I say with full con- 
sciousness of its many mortifying failures in this particular 
sphere. 

The knife is but one of several or of many agencies resorted to 
in order to effect an identical object. If there exist any grounds 
for extolling it, these will be found in the fact that in the majority 
of instances (by no means in all) it is found to be the most safe, 
speedy, efficient, and painless method of securing that aim, perfect 
destruction of the tissues involved. The pages of this Review, 
however, are confessedly no place for thus “ talking shop,” or for a 
controversial discussion upon such purely technical subjects. Had 
I entertained the purpose attributed to me, I might well be re- 
proached for playing into the hands of unscrupulous individuals, 
ready to trade upon the credulity of the ignorant or the fears of 
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the timid, and who would not fail to point the finger of prejudice 
at the failures of the surgeon while studiously ignoring his suc- 
cesses. My object was very remote from that of belauding any 
particular line of disease-treatment, much less one of whose 
deficiencies Iam only too painfully conscious, before a jury in no 
wise qualified to give a judicial verdict thereon. It was merely to 
save the unwary from too blindly falling into a pitfall, so much 
the more dangerous in that it had been laid, with amiable wish 
and intention, by a perfectly disinterested lady. But ‘‘ Mit der 
Dummheit kimpfen Gotter selbst vergebens.” 


HERBERT Snow. 


THE POTATO BLIGHT IN IRELAND. 


Tue Report recently issued by the Land Commissioners of Ireland 
with regard to the state of the potato crop has naturally given rise 
to much concern. It not only confirms independent investigations, 
but places beyond all doubt the unwelcome fact that a grievous load 
of privation and want will have to be borne bya large proportion of 
the peasantry of Ireland during the coming winter and the 
following spring. 

In dealing with this subject it is very desirable to avoid the 
slightest appearance of exaggeration, and therefore it is better to 
confine oneself as closely as possible to the language of the Official 
Report. An analysis of the Returns received by the Irish Land 
Commissioners from the Assistant-Commissioners and valuers in 
their employment, shows that, with the doubtful exception of the 
Dublin district and one or two other localities, the potato disease 
is general, that it is serious, and that the crop generally will be far 
below the average. From each county comes an official announce- 
ment that the blight exists, and that in a greater or less degree its 
evil effects are everywhere observable. In Donegal, with the ex- 
ception of the Moville district where the late varieties are pretty 
healthy, ‘‘ the disease is spreading rapidly and the prospect is very 
bad indeed”; the yield being anticipated as very seriously below 
the average, probably not more than half a crop. In Sligo, the 
condition is reported as being bad everywhere, and much worse in 
the poor, boggy, and light lands. 

In Clare, the plants are most seriously affected, and the produce 
will be ‘‘ very much below the average.” In Mayo, quoting from 
the Official Report, ‘‘ the effect of the blight has been absolutely 
and entirely to destroy the crop . . . . the tubers will be in many 
cases absolutely unfit for human food.” In Galway, though the 
yield is average in good lands (which are mostly under grass), in 
wet and poor land it is very bad indeed. In the Skibbereen and 
and Clonakilty districts of Cork, ‘‘the crop is an absolute failure 
in poor land,” and in the other districts of the same county it is 
very much below the average. The forecasts from Kerry and 
i7 * 
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Wexford are much the same. Thus it will be seen that in a chain 
of counties running round the coast of Ireland, the partial or 
total failure of the potato crop is undeniable. Of the inland 
counties, Dublin, Tipperary, Queen’s County, and Louth seem 
to be fairly free from the blight, but with these four ex- 
ceptions its ravages are general and severe. It should be borne 
in mind that the Land Commissioners’ Report, which was issued 
so long ago as August 15th, was in many cases qualified by saying 
that very much depended upon the weather. The cold and rainy 
days which continued throughout Augu:° undoubtedly helped to 
spread the progress of thedisease. Since then the Chief Secretary 
has directed a careful inquiry to be made by the inspectors of the 
Local Government Board, who report that the bright warm weather 
of early September has done something to repair the injury to the 
crop, though it has undoubtedly suffered grievously along the west 
and south coasts, and upon low-lying and badly-farmed lands. 
Unfortunately the cottiers of the south and west of Ireland are the 
peasants least able to bear the failure of their crops, for they 
always live from hand to mouth, and with them the potato is still 
the principal if not exclusive, article of food. 

Such is the state of affairs revealed to us through the unbiassed 
and reliable medium of Official Returns. The prospect is not a 
cheerful one at its best, but it becomes infinitely more gloomy 
when we remember that such an emergency is sure to be turned 
to account by unscrupulous agitators. Already a heartless attempt 
has been made to utilize the Land Commissioners’ Report as a 
means wherewith to fan the flame of political agitation, and to 
make English rule in Ireland impossible. Political firebrands com- 
pare 1890 with the disastrous season of 1846-47, and loudly pro- 
claim that famine is near at hand. Is the wish father to the 
thought? The figure of a distinguished Nationalist orator, who 
a few years ago publicly thanked God for the steady downpour 
amid which he was addressing his dripping audience from an Irish 
platform, still lingers in our memory. Bad as things undoubtedly 
are, no just or fair comparison can be made between the Ireland of 
1846 and the Ireland of to-day. As a recent correspondent to the 
Times points out, in 1846 the population was over eight millions, 
and lived almost exclusively on potatoes. In 1890, the population 
has decreased by nearly half, and bread is largely used as an 
article of diet. In 1846, Indian meal was unknown, flour was 
2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. a stone, wages were then from 6d. to 8d. a day, 
and railway communication was unheard of. Now, Indian meal 
is selling for 8d, and best flour for 1s. 5d. a stone; wages are 
raised to 2s. a day or more, and railway communication, though 
still inadequate, is rapidly increasing. Yet, in spite of these facts, 
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Mr. T. M. Healy, speaking ex cathedraé, when presiding over the 
Central Branch Meeting of the National League, hesitated not to 
draw a misleading parallel between the two periods, to affirm that 
there was ‘nothing between the people and famine this coming 
winter.” He then proceeded to impress upon an appreciative 
audience the folly of giving their money to “‘ knaves or fools,” such 
being the terms by which he designated those tenants who were 
guilty of the heinous offence of paying their rents. For these, 
however dire their distress, he ‘‘ would not subscribe anything to 
keep them alive.” Similar advice has since been given by Mr. 
William O’Brien and other leaders of the agitation throughout 
Ireland. Evidently, in the opinion of these distinguished patriots, 
starvation is not too severe a penalty for those who duly pay their 
rents, and by determining to relieve only those who repudiate their 
just debts, the National League places a premium upon dishonesty. 
Such is the new moral law which has taken the place of the Ten 
Commandments in Ireland—a shameless code which the Papal 
Rescript and the Bishop of Limerick rightly condemn, but which 
Archbishop Walsh and the Metropolitan of Cashel, by silence or by 
implication, uphold. 

But if exaggeration is to be avoided as likely to cause infinite 
harm, so also is the opposite extreme of minimizing the gravity of 
the situation disclosed in the Land Commissioners’ Report. A 
certain section of the Unionist press has undoubtedly shown a dis- 
position to fall into this error. It will not do to repeat the mistake 
of 1846, and to treat the matter as a delusion until things have 
gone from bad to worse. The potato blight in Ireland is nota 
device of political agitation. It is a sad fact. But it is capable of 
being converted into a most effectual instrument of political agita- 
tion unless something is done to mitigate its evil effects. The 
disease is more limited than it was either in 1846 or 1879, and 
consequently less disastrous, but it is none the less real. The area 
under potatoes is not so great as in former years, and to this extent 
things are more favourable ; but though Ireland as a whole is not 
now so dependent upon the potato as was formerly the case, yet 
among the very small holders of the west it is still the staple pro- 
duct. The failure of the crop is naturally greatest upon poor 
lands and upon those which are cultivated the worst, and, unfor- 
tunately, it is in these very districts that the potato is mainly 
grown for consumption by the people themselves and for feeding 
their pigs. Of all the counties and districts specified in the official 
returns, in one district only, that of North Dublin, is it reported 
as being “mainly grown for sale.” It is altogether beside the 
mark to point out, as a recent apologist has done, that in the 
North of Ireland all other crops are remarkably good this year, 
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that oats are above the average, that roots look well, that pastures 
are excellent, and so forth, because it is not the north that will 
suffer so much as the south and west, where evidences of 
poverty are, unhappily, at jall times present among a very poor 
population. 

The nature and extent of the disease having been noted, the 
next step is to consider the best means of lessening its evil results. 
Forewarned is forearmed, and the publication of the Land Com- 
missioners’ Report is especially opportune in that it impresses 
upon us the necessity of taking precautionary measures while yet 
there is time. Principiis obsta. The first consideration is how 
best to provide for the wants of those poor people who will suffer 
most from the failure of their principal product and article of food. 
Many suggestions have been made. In a lengthy letter recently 
addressed to the Freeman’s Journal, Mr. Davitt recommends the cul- 
tivation of cabbage as a succession crop to potato. ‘‘ Yorks, if put 
down in plants, will stand the best chance of weathering the winter 
and of maturing before the ground is to be cleared for the sowing 
of next year’s potato crop. These, therefore, should be obtained 
as soon as possible by all who are anxious to help the poorest of 
the people to provide something upon which they can fall back at 
what will be the worst period of the distress, the early part of next 
year.” 

Of course this suggestion, even if universally adopted, would be 
quite inadequate by itself to avert the threatened distress. To do 
this effectually, far more is needed. Therefore it is imperative that 
the public works which the Government contemplate, whether light 
railways, harbour improvements, or schemes of land drainage, 
should be carried out with the least possible delay. By this means 
employment would be given to the general agricultural community 
during the coming winter. Some effort should be made by the 
people themselves to meet their troubles, and the best way of 
giving relief, and of enforcing at the same time the useful lesson 
of self-help, is to find them an honest means of obtaining money 
in return for actual and useful work done. In this way the deep 
and almost inevitable sense of demoralization which has dogged 
the steps of past measures of relief would be avoided. 

In reviewing the public works proposed by the Government, 

eyond all doubt the primary measure, and that on which the 
success of all other remedial legislation depends, is the develop- 
ment and extension of the railway system. This fact has been 
realised by the present Government, and in Mr. Balfour’s Light 
Railways (Ireland) Act of 1889, we have a measure which for com- 
prehensive grasp of the peculiar needs and circumstances of the 
peasantry living in the congested districts of the West of Ireland, 
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and for the generous spirit in which it deals with them, cannot be 
too highly commended. If the work is put in hand at once, as 
we have every reason to hope that it will be, employment will be 
provided for large numbers of people during the winter and spring, 
and a means afforded wherewith to keep the wolf from their doors. 
Moreover, to look farther ahead, a way of communication to the 
more important centres of industry will be established, and the 
exodus of people in search of work facilitated. When the railways 
are completed, the fishing, agricultural, and all other industries, 
will be considerably stimulated and benefited. As things are at 
present, it is impossible for fisheries to be extended or increased 
which are thirty or forty miles from a railway, because the price 
of the fish caught is so low that it hardly repays the fishermen for 
their trouble. This largely accounts for the apathy and want of 
enterprise so noticeable among the fishing population in the west 
and north-west of Ireland. The immediate effect of improved 
communication would be to raise the prices, and so quicken the 
industry. In the same way the price of all agricultural produce 
would be increased, which at present is disposed of at a ridiculously 
low figure. For instance, in county Donegal fresh eggs can be 
bought at 6d. a dozen, and young spring chickens at 4d. and 6d. 
each. In fact, the more this scheme of light railways is looked 
into, the more evident do its advantages appear. It is not too 
much to say that Mr. Balfour’s measure contains within it elements 
which will in due time bring about the regeneration of the West of 
Ireland. 

Railway extension is not a new subject, and its importance has 
long been testified to by all parties in Ireland. Father McFadden, 
the parish priest of Gweedore, whose sympathies with the 
Nationalist Party are notorious, dwells, in a recent pamphlet, 
upon the insufficiency of railway communication in Donegal, and 
says: “The end and aim, therefore, of everyone who really and 
seriously desires to serve this country should be to impress upon 
the Government and the Commission the absolute necessity of so 
amending the Act” (Tramways Act, 1883), “ that light railways 
and other improvements would be carried out in county Donegal 
and other scheduled districts of Ireland, by a free grant from 
Parliament for the purpose. 

One would have thought, therefore, that in the face of so great 
and admitted a need all minor differences would have been laid 
aside, and a warm and united support given to Mr. Balfour’s 
liberal scheme, for which he undoubtedly demands the gratitude 
of every true friend of Ireland. But, notwithstanding that it 
embodied views which had formerly been zealously urged by the 
leaders of the Nationalist Party, it was received by them in a 
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carping and ungenerous spirit ; and though few dared to oppose it 
openly, yet, by covert obstruction and unfair criticism, every effort 
was made to delay the progress of the measure. And now, when 
the Government propose to put the Act into execution, as a 
potent means whereby to alleviate the impending distress, their 
efforts meet with nothing but ridicule and abuse from these so- 
called friends of Ireland. ‘‘ The people ask for bread and are 
given a stone,” writes a Nationalist journal of the baser sort, and 
goes on to urge that nothing good can come from the present 
Government. Such conduct admits of only one explanation. 
Famine and distress are the fertile mothers of discontent, and 
discontent is the handmaid of agitation; therefore, let famine 
abound, that agitation may flourish. To these professed friends 
of Ireland, the woes and sufferings of her people are but so much 
material out of which to manufacture political capital. Their 
fertile imaginations conjure up the phantom of a widespread 
famine, for in it they see an unrivalled opportunity of embarrass- 
ing the Executive, and of enforcing their maxim that without 
Home Rule government in Ireland is impossible. Have these men 
no pity for their dupes? Do they never reflect upon the incaleu- 
lable harm which this ceaseless agitation inflicts upon their un- 
happy country? It is difficult to speak with patience and 
moderation of such proceedings as these, and yet patience and 
moderation are above all things necessary in dealing with the 
complex problem which Ireland presents to-day. 

Under these circumstances, the Government cannot be too 
strongly urged to proceed immediately with all the remedial 
measures in their power. Mindful of the words of Tacitus, In 
turbas et discordias pessimo cuique plurima vis, they will be en- 
couraged by the knowledge that every step taken in the right 
direction is another nail in the coffin of the National League. 
Should the schemes already contemplated prove inadequate to 
cope with the ‘distress, then, as a last resort, it will be necessary 
to supplement them with some carefully organized system of 
charitable relief. But such a plan should only be adopted when 
ali other means have failed, for as an Irish priest, who knew in- 
timately the needs and weaknesses of his flock, once said, “It is 
far better to let the people suffer a little than to do anything 
which will make them more dependent upon others for help.” On 
the other hand, it will never do for a rich country like England 
to allow Ireland to “pose as a mendicant before the gates of 
Europe and America,” nor is there any fear that such will be the 
case. 

When any real distress}has before arisen, not only within the 
limits of our own Empire, but also in foreign countries, England 
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has never been behindhand in the hour of need ; and if help should 
be required for Ireland’s peasantry during the coming winter, and 
an appeal issued from the proper quarters, there is no doubt it will 
be as promptly responded to now, as it was in the disastrous season 
of 1879-80. One thing, however, must be guarded against, and 
that is a repetition of the error of 1846. In that year an enormous 
sum of money was taken from the Consolidated Fund for distribu- 
tion among the destitute of Ireland, and a similar demand is sure 
to be made again —indeed, it has been already raised—by Socialist 
agitators and weak-kneed philanthropists. The idea of a State 
grant cannot be too vigorously protested against, not only as 
economically unsound, but in view of the demoralization which 
inevitably follows, as likely to do infinite harm among those whom 
it is supposed to benefit. 

Meanwhile, ‘‘ it is an ill wind which blows no one any good,” and 
the present trouble affords the Government a golden opportunity of 
showing that they have the welfare of Ireland really at heart. By 
maintaining the supremacy of the law, Mr. Balfour has done much 
to restore order and confidence. Therise in prices of produce, the 
enhanced value of Government securities, and the increase of 
deposits in joint-stock and savings banks, all testify to the 
improved prosperity of Ireland, and the success of the Ministerial 
policy. Unfortunately, notwithstanding all this, the condition of 
the Irish peasant remains much the same; and upon his misery 
the political agitation flourishes. Discontent is the breath of its 
nostrils, and if only the condition of the peasantry can be raised, 
the agitation which has so long retarded the moral and material 
progress of the country will die a natural death. Apart from this, 
it is lamentable to think that, notwithstanding the lessons of 1846 
and 1879, the potato should still continue to be the staple food of a 
large number of the Irish people, so that granted a blight, there 
must be considerable distress. No doubt one reason why they still 
limit themselves to potato culture, is because their plots of land or 
holdings are seldom sufficiently large for them to grow enough of 
other vegetable substitutes, which would render them more inde- 
pendent of visitations of the potato blight. The remedy for this it 
is not easy to see, but one naturally shrinks from suggesting emi- 
gration as the only cure, when one remembers that adjoining the 
congested districts of the west of Ireland, from Malin to Cape 
Clear, are vast tracts of land which, being unsuitable for permanent 
pasturage, are falling back into barrenness for want of proper 
cultivation. 

Be this as it may, the condition of the Irish peasant in many 
parts of the country is beyond all doubt miserable and wretched in 
the extreme. Thousands are living upon the verge of poverty in 
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houses which, in England, we should regard as unfit for human 
habitation, and which no sanitary authority would allow to exist 
for a single day. Large families are huddled together in dark 
hovels filled with smoke ; the one living-room with its mud floor 
occupied by men, women, and children promiscuously at one end, 
while their live-stock—whether cow, donkey, pig, poultry, or what- 
ever it may be—is herded together at the other. This is no fancy 
picture, but one which may be seen over and over again by any- 
one who chooses to visit the west of Ireland to-day. We have 
nothing analogous to it in England, and it is difficult for an 
Englishman to realise such a state of affairs, or to conceive it pos- 
sible in any English county. How can a healthy moral tone exist 
among those who live amid such sordid misery as this? Is it a 
wonder that the demon of discontent reigns supreme among them, 
or that they fall an easy prey to the specious promises of unscru- 
pulous agitators? Such a state of affairs is a disgrace and a blot 
upon our vaunted civilization, and it is an imperative duty upon 
wealthy and prosperous England to do all in her power to lighten 
the load of poverty and misery under which the Irish peasantry 
has groaned so long. There has been sad misgovernment in the 
past, and no party in the State can claim to be wholly free from 
blame. Ireland has had a very stormy and a very disastrous his- 
tory. She has had so many policies that the wreck of them lies 
strewn all about. But, in the words of the late Lord Carnarvon, “I do 
not believe and I will never believe, that the attempt to unite good 
government to Ireland with good feeling towards England is a 
hopeless task, for beneath all the faction and party-spirit which 
separates the two peoples to-day, there exists a deeper unity, which 
will overcome and override every trial.” If this be true, then there 
is still hope, in spite of all discouragement, that, as the night is 
darkest before the dawn, so the present trouble will be for Ireland 
but the beginning of a brighter and happier future, when all mis- 
understanding between the two countries shall have vanished, and 
the memory of it for ever passed away. 


W. H. Wixrys. 


POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THe Chief Secretary for Ireland has determined, with the full 
approval of his colleagues, to strike another blow at the surviving 
forces of illegality and disorder in Ireland. Writs for the arrest 
of twelve persons, among them being three Members of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Dillon, Mr. William O’Brien, and Mr. Patrick O’Brien, 
were issued in the course of the month; the charge being one of 
conspiracy to carry out so much of the Plan of Campaign as is 
directed to deterring people from paying their rents. The arraigned 
persons are now on their trial; and we are therefore debarred 
from considering whether they are technically guilty of the offence 
for which they are arraigned. But it would be affectation to 
pretend that, to the ordinary lay understanding, Mr. Dillon, Mr. 
William O’Brien, and Mr. Patrick O’Brien do not seem to have 
done their utmost to prevent tenants in Tipperary from paying 
their rent, according to the meaning of the Crimes Act. Their 
guilt or innocence will be decided by another and an impartial 
tribunal ; and to ourselves, for the present, all that is left is to 
commend Mr. Balfour for acting with unflinching courage up 
to his convictions, and for persevering in his undaunted efforts to 
compel respect for the law, and to provide protection for tenants 
who honestly desire to meet and discharge their just debts. The 
potato disease, concerning which our readers will find a thoughtful 
article elsewhere, has provided the more desperate and unscrupu- 
lous Separatist agitators with a fresh pretext for exhorting Irish 
tenants to withhold the rent; but they do it in so clumsy and 
barefaced a fashion, that it is impossible for the most unsophis- 
ticated not to perceive that the real object of their advice is 
to furnish themselves with grounds for alleging that the Plan 
of Campaign has survived both the moral condemnation of 
the Pope and the legal action of the Government. There can 
be no doubt that, in certain portions of Ireland, there will this 
winter be exceptional distress; but experts are of opinion that it 
can be coped with by the Government, with the aid of legislative 
measures already passed, and of other expedients at its disposal. 
But the following figures, which we extract from an able letter 
written to the Times newspaper by a Presbyterian Minister, elo- 
quently and conclusively dispel the, idea that Ireland, looked at 
generally, is not materially prosperous and progressive :— 


1887, Jan. 31 
1890, Jan. 31 


Decrease 
INDICTABLE OFFENCES. 
1886 
1890 
Decrease on ' 
STaTISTICS OF CRIMES. 
Committed. 
1886 2,028 
1889 2,181 
Decrease 
AGRARIAN OUTRAGES. 
Agrarian outrages. Threatening letters. 
1886 22 424 
1889 340 194 
Decrease 292 230 
BoycorrineG. 
Wholly. In part. 
1887, June 30 866 .+- 4,085 
1889, Dec. 31 2 150 
Decrease 864 .+- 3,885 
TRADE. 


1886, Dec. 30 
1889, Dec. 30 


In 


THE 


Post OFFICE Savincs Banks. 


crease 


PAUPERISM. 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Jornt Stock Banks. 


1886, Dec. 30 
1889, Dec. 30 


Increase 


Convicted. 
1,619 
1,225 


394 


Total. 
1,056 


Balances. 
£2,703,000 
3,462,000 


£759,000 


£30,172,000 


32,968,000 


£2,796,000 


Post Orrice Savings BaNKs AND TRUSTEE Savines BANKS. 
1886, Dec. 30 
1889, Dec. 30 


In 


1886 


Number 
Amount 


Number 
Amount 


Increase 


crease 


RaILWAYs. 


LanpD PURCHASE. 


Loans applied for, from Jan. 1886 to June 1890. 


Loans Sanctioned. 


ws. £126,147 


£4,710,000 
5,504,000 


--- £794,000 


Receipts in the first 26 weeks 


of each year. 
£1,294,136 
1,420,283 


22,653 
£9,028,088 


17,170 
£7 177,947 
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That the Irish people would by this time have become as law- 
abiding as any portion of Her Majesty’s subjects, thanks to the 
firm administration of the present Government, and to the general 
well-being of the country, had it not been that they are virtually 
incited to law-breaking, dishonesty, and disloyalty, by one Party in 
the State, no candid person will doubt. Much has been written, in 
the course of the past month, respecting the illogical and incon- 
sistent conduct of the bulk of the Irish Roman Catholic Bishops 
in their attitude towards the promoters of Boycotting and the Plan 
of Campaign ; and we print elsewhere an instructive letter on the 
subject from an esteemed correspondent. But surely some allow- 
ance has to be made for the behaviour of the Roman Catholic Epi- 
scopate and the Roman Catholic Clergy in the sister island, when 
they behold the political party led by. Mr. Gladstone boldly main- 
taining that it is the law, and not those who violate the law, that 
is to blame. It is greatly to the credit of Leo the Thirteenth 
that he has not been misled by that circumstance, and has once 
again proclaimed the supreme duty of moral obligation. But, in 
Ireland itself, the Roman Catholic Hierarchy and its priests occupy 
a most delicate and difficult position. There can be no question 
that they live in terror of losing all hold over their flocks, whose 
religious sentiments have been gravely undermined by the 
American and revolutionary propaganda so actively at work 
in Ireland during the last few years. The insults levelled at the 
Bishop of Limerick, because he shapes his conduct by, and takes 
his instructions from, the Papal Circular of April 20th, 1888, are 
sufficient to show to what lengths Separatist opinion is prepared 
to go, rather than be thwarted in its aims and methods. No doubt 
it is very easy to demonstrate, in a conclusively logical fashion, 
that the Irish Roman Catholic ecclesiastics ought to face all risks 
rather than abstain from obedience to the injunctions of the Sove- 
reign Pontiff; but the affairs of life are not conducted according 
to logic, and, though we may regret that they have not adopted 
a more courageous attitude and employed a loftier tone, we can 
well understand the perplexing predicament in which they find 
themselves. Nor should we lose sight of the fact that, in all pro- 
bability, the Roman Catholic priests in Ireland avail themselves of 
their spiritual authority in the confessional to exhort, and even to 
compel, individual tenants to be honest, and to pay their rents when 
able to do so. 

But few Party speeches have been delivered in the course of the 
month, and to that extent there has been peace throughout the 
land. But domestic tranquillity and good-will have been seriously 
interrupted by a succession of Strikes, the most scandalous of 
which, perhaps, was the Dock Strike at Southampton. Australia 
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has caught the infection of the quarrel between Capital and Labour 
and between Unionism and Non-Unionism; and the strife between 
them is not yet adjusted. We observe, with regret, and likewise 
with some misgiving, that the chief organs of Conservatism in this 
country, while rightly and courageously reminding the wage- 
earners of the just claims of capital, of its capacity to transfer 
itself to other countries, and of certain implacable and unalterable 
economic laws, are somewhat wanting in the sympathetic tone in 
which, it seems to us, these unpleasant sermons should be preached. 
We fear that a perusal of most of the leading articles on these sub- 
jects which have lately appeared in Conservative prints, would leave 
on the mind of even an intelligent wage-earner the impression that 
the writers are not really anxious to see wages increased or working- 
hours shortened. Now we should be extremely sorry to see 
any of the instructors of public opinion pusillanimously encou- 
raging labourers and mechanics to cherish hopes which are mani- 
fest delusions, or to advocate arrangements that would be fatal to 
profitable industry in this country; but we confess we should like 
to see this great controversy conducted in a more amiable and 
sympathetic manner, so that even the most fervent Trades Unionists 
may be convinced that it is only the general welfare of the com- 
munity and the State which prevents thoughtful persons from 
advocating their precipitate remedies for what is admittedly un- 
satisfactory in our social and economic condition. A universal and 
compulsory Eight Hours Day for workers, for instance, is at 
present manifestly an impossibility, as the Lancashire mechanics 
themselves perceive. But, for our part, we see no reason why 
eight hours should not be the limit of work in Government Fac- 
tories, into whose work the principle of competition and the 
consideration of profit do not enter; and the advocacy or cheerful 
acceptance of this rule would tend to convince everyone that the 
well-being and happiness of the wage-earning classes are, as is un- 
questionably the case, the deep-seated desire of us all. 


Military Manceuvres and Imperial Visits have given to the Con- 
tinent of Europe, even during the autumn season, an aspect of 
anything but peace and tranquillity. For though there is happily, 
as far as we can judge, not the slightest fear of the Great Powers 
bringing their latent differences, at an early date, to a violent issue, 
they keep reminding each other by their significant displays and 
meaning occurrences that absolute distrust still prevails in all 
European Cabinets. The latest visit of the German Emperor to 
the Czar, which took place in August, is not forgotten; but it is 
remembered less on account of anything that has transpired con- 
cerning it, than by reason of the ominous silence which followed 
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alike in Germany and in Russia after the visit was paid. It is now 
allowed on all hands that the visit failed to produce any effect on 
the political and military relations of the two countries; and the 
inspired portion of the Muscovite press has, very unostentatiously 
but withal very firmly intimated that Alexander III. has no inten- 
tion of modifying his attitude towards Bulgaria, or indeed in any 
other direction, for the purpose of propitiating either Germany or 
Austria. All the more striking, therefore, has been the cordial 
reception given to the Emperor Francis Joseph on the occasion of 
his betaking himself, with Count Kalnoky, to the German Man- 
cuvres in Silesia, where he was daily treated by the German 
Emperor with almost filial regard and deference. The close of the 
visit was signalized by an extremely curious and remarkable inci- 
dent ; the Emperor, surrounded by his Staff, and virtually in the 
presence of his troops, giving oral and fervent expression to the 
value he attaches to the maintenance of the Austro-German 
Alliance, and his guest replying in language of equal cordiality. 
The interviews between General Caprivi and Count Kalnoky were 
frequent and protracted; and the public will certainly not be 
wrong in concluding that, while the tie between the Empires they 
represent is more firmly knit than ever, all hope of inducing Russia 
to assume a more amiable demeanour has been abandoned at 
Berlin. 

There is something very dignified, and possibly in the long run 
very politic, in the attitude adhered to by Russia; for, to all 
appearance, events are not moving in her favour. In the elections | 
which took place in the early part of the month, M. Stambouloff 
achieved an extraordinary triumph; and the influence of Russia 
in the Principality has been reduced to the lowest proportions. 

At the same time, the relations of Bulgaria with Turkey are | 
unprecedentedly friendly; and Prince Ferdinand seems to be 
| settling down into his throne, as though it were made for him and | 
he for it. Even with Servia the relations of Austria-Hungary 
have notably improved; the blowing up of the rocks on the 
Danube at the Iron Gates having furnished a favourable occasion 

for the interchange of unusual civilities between them. The 
Servian Elections will shortly be held, but there is no reason to 
suppose they will introduce any markedly fresh element into the 
situation. In Greece, too, a General Election is looked forward 
to; and M. Tricoupis counts confidently on strengthening his 
position. Everything that tends to the peaceful development of 
the smaller States of Eastern Europe is in favour of Austria, and | 
hostile to Russian policy. On the 1st of October the German | 
Emperor will visit Vienna, and is assured of a magnificent and 
popular reception; and he will afterwards accompany the Em- 
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peror of Austria to Styria, to indulge in his favourite pastime of 
some wild shooting. 

France likewise has been indulging in mimic military warfare ; 

and the foreign experts who attended the mancuvres round 
Cambrai, all testify to the immense progress made by the French 
Army in organization and discipline. The President of the Re- 
public, and M. de Freycenet, were both present at the final 
operations, and frankly expressed their satisfaction at the bearing 
of the troops and the ability of their officers. On more than one 
occasion the Russian military attaché was the object of enthusi- 
astic popular homage; and there can be no question but that the 
French people have persuaded themselves, accurately or otherwise, 
that in any great future European struggle, the French and Rus- 
sian armies will fight side by side. At all the European Military 
Maneeuvres during the last month, smokeless powder has been 
employed; and it is universally felt that its use will introduce a 
new and perhaps an incalculable element into future warfare. 
' The Revelations concerning the Boulangist Conspiracy have been 
continued during the month, and may now be regarded as complete. 
It is a remarkably ugly story, and no Party in France remains 
unsmirched by it. Before leaving for America, the Comte de Paris 
has written and published a letter, endeavouring to put as good a 
face as possible on his share in the Boulangist enterprise. But 
some time will have to elapse before French Royalism recovers the 
esteem it previously enjoyed. A number of ridiculous and for the 
most part scratchless duels have arisen out of the revelations, and 
with this grotesque ending Boulangism may be considered to have 
finally collapsed. 

At the time at which we write, the Anglo-Portuguese Convention 
concerning the delimitation of their sphere of influence in Africa 
has not been ratified by the Portuguese Cortes. But we can hardly 
believe it will be rejected, since its rejection would prove so 
damaging to Portuguese authority on the Zambesi. Lord Dufferin 
is at present engaged, with the assistance of Sir Evelyn Baring 
and General Grenfell, in considering the relations of England and 
Italy on the Red Sea, and their conferences with the Italian 
Government are sure to end amicably. The tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Suakim, led by Osman Digma, are again giving trouble, 
and may have to receive another severe lesson, before once more 
settling down. 


September 27th. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion. ] 


Baiting a Bishop. 


To rae Eprrors or THE ‘ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

If there be one matter that more than another should convince 
men of the complete unworthiness of the Parnellites to be regarded 
with any feelings of respect, it is the disregard the Romanists of the 
Party have paid to the pronouncement by the head of their Church of 
the sinfulness, immorality, and unlawfulness, of some of the practices 
recommended and, by means of a reign of terror, enforced by the Par- 
nellite League. There is, in addition, the determination come to by the 
Parnellite leaders to sacrifice for their own selfish purposes the welfare 
of their dupes. 

The Plan of Campaign—a scheme by which the Parnellite League 
pockets the rents due to landlords in Ireland—and the system of boy- 
cotting have each been condemned by a Circular issued on April 20th, 
1888, by His Holiness the Pope. To this circular, which the Parnellites 
proclaimed should be forgotten and forgiven, nearly all the bishops and 
priests of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland turned deaf ears, pre- 
ferring to obey Messrs. Dillon, O’Brien & Co., rather than the Pope. 
Dr. O’Dwyer, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Limerick, however, yielded 
the obedience to the decree due from all men, whether ecclesiastics or 
laymen, who profess allegiance to the Holy Father. His Lordship con- 
sequently forbade the priests in his diocese to encourage or take any 
part in the unlawful and immoral schemes of the Parnellites, and he 
thereby aroused the evil passions (they lie very near the surface) of the 
Parnellite leaders, who then took every opportunity to abuse and slander 
Bishop O’Dwyer. Throughout Ireland speeches have been made, and 
letters have been published, denouncing the bishop, by men whose very 
existence as a Party depends upon their being able to carry on the sinful 
and illegal methods of agitation which -have rendered the Parnellite 
movement so infamous. 
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Before referring further to the dispute between Bishop O’Dwyer and 
the Parnellites, it would be of advantage to note the slippery—in fact, 
cowardly—part taken in the quarrel by Dr. Walsh, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin. Archbishop Walsh has declined to give any 
opinion on the controversy which His Grace, in a letter dated August 
27th, 1890, and published in The Freeman’s Journal of August 28th, 
described as an “‘ unhappy wrangle.” His Grace demanded that respect 
should be paid ‘‘ to my now publicly expressed protest against the drag- 
ging of my name into a dispute with which, in any of its aspects, poli- 
tical, personal, or otherwise controversial, I have nothing whatever to 
to do.” 

Notwithstanding His Grace’s assertion of his irresponsibility, it is 
well known from end to end of Ireland that Archbishop Walsh has 
solemnly blessed the Plan of Campaign, which is one of the main sub- 
jects of the present ‘‘ unhappy wrangle,” His Grace receiving the thanks 
of United Ireland for so doing. Besides, on another occasion, viz. at the 
time when, in consequence of his having condemned the Plan of Cam- 
paign, the Pope was attacked by the Parnellite press as being a political 
partisan, Archbishop Walsh, who was in Rome, telegraphed on May 
28rd, 1888, to the Lord Mayor of Dublin, as follows :— 

** Protest, by all means, in the strongest terms, against the action of 
those hostile journals which insult the Holy See by representing the 
Sovereign Pontiff as a political partisan.” 

Therefore, notwithstanding his protest, His Grace has something to 
do with the “‘ unhappy wrangle” (His Grace’s term for the defiance of 
the Pope) over the enforcement of the Plan of Campaign. 

On the 19th of May 1890, Bishop O’Dwyer, for the purpose of saving 
members of his flock who were tenants on the Glensharrold estate in the 
County Limerick, from the miseries of eviction, addressed a letter to his 
Vicar-General Archdeacon Halpin. Large reductions in the rents of 
the Glensharrold tenants had been made by the judges of the Landed 
Estates Court, and in fact the difference between the rents the Court 
agreed to accept and the rents the payment of which the Parnellite 
League would sanction amounted to only £54 a year amongst forty-seven 
tenants. For that small sum the Parnellite League insisted on the 
tenants sacrificing their homes and their means of existence. Quoting 
the particulars given in the Bishop’s letter to the Archdeacon, the 
following figures represent the position of the tenants. 


ee a ¢ 
The arrears due to March 1890 amounted to - - 2,611 14 9 
Arrears to be forgiven - - - - - - 2,227 8 9 


Payment to be accepted - . : - - - 88411 0 
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Next as to reduction of rents. 


£ 8s. d. 
The old rent was’ - : - - - - - 738 15 4 
The judicial rent was - - - - - . 542 6 0 
The judges offered to accept - - : . - 384 11 0 


Thus these tenants, whom the Parnellites are so mischievously inter- 
fering with, were offered a reduction on their old rents of £354 4s. 4d., 
which reduced the judicial rents by an annual sum of £157 15s. 

It was for advising the tenants to accept this offer of the Court that 
Bishop O’Dwyer fell under the ban of Messrs. Dillon, O’Brien, Harring- 
ton and Co., since those agitators were opposed to any settlement what- 
soever being made unless the terms were dictated by themselves. 

On August 24th a meeting was held at Limerick, and addressed by 
Parnellite Members of Parliament, for the special purpose of extolling 
their own conduct and condemning that of the bishop of the diocese. 
In fact, Dr. O’Dwyer was slandered and vilified in the most barefaced 
manner. Mr. John Dillon, M.P., asserted that he and his colleagues 
were there that day ‘‘ to defend their characters,” and he claimed that 
the public did not believe that ‘‘we are swindlers and robbers of the 
people.” 

** You have been told,” said Mr. Dillon, “ that we have been collecting 
money to put in our own pockets and make profit out of this agitation.’ 

Here was an opportunity of giving the public some idea of the use 
made of the vast sums of money which, according to the returns and ac- 
knowledgments published in the Parnellite journals, have, since the com- 
mencement of the agitation, been lodged in the Parnellite ‘“‘ war-chest.” 
Take the last three years only. The account published of the state of 
the League funds immediately before Mr. Dillon addressed the Limerick 
meeting showed that out of a sum (£113,705 3s. 4d.), said to have been 
received during the last three years, £89,275 3s. 4d. was unaccounted 
for. Dare Mr. Dillon assert that none of that money dropped into the 
pockets of the Parnellite leaders? If Mr. Dillon and his colleagues lie 
under an unjust accusation of benefiting by their agitation it is their 
own faults, since they are quite too cautious about giving any explana- 
tion of the expenditure of the balance over and above the grants to 
evicted tenants. 

Mr. Dillon, referring to the evictions on the Glensharrold estate, 
declared that it made his blood boil ‘ to think that a Catholic could be 
found in Ireland, no matter what were the merits of the case, to justify 
the evictions of his own people.” 

The very generous terms that the tenants on the Glensharrold estate, 
acting under the advice, or rather coercion, of John Dillon and similar 
agitators, refused, are mentioned above, and it would really seem as if 
Mr. Dillon desired that a Catholic (he is alluding to Bishop O’Dwyer) 
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should encourage dishonesty. Since the money that should have been 
applied by the Glensharrold tenants to a settlement with their landlord 
had been taken possession of by the Parnellites under the illegal Plan 
of Campaign, Mr. Dillon was not far wrong when he gave the follow- 
ing as being his interpretation of the Bishop’s words. Mr. Dillon 
said :— 

‘‘ His lordship has stated deliberately to the people of Ireland, in a 
written letter, that in his opinion I, and, recollect, other members of our 
party with whom he had no quarrel whatever, were swindlers of the 
lowest type, and men who did not hesitate to plunder the poor for their 
own benefit, men who were false to their pledges, false to their country, 
and deserving of the execration of all mankind.” * 

Again may it be asked, ‘‘ What have the Parnelites done with the 
funds that they have squeezed from the tenants in Ireland and have 
begged from the Americans ?”’ They must really be afraid and ashamed 
to furnish particulars of the application of those funds. It must not be 
overlooked that, according to the finding of the Parnell Commission, 
the Parnellites ‘‘did invite the assistance and co-operation of and 
accepted subscriptions of money from Patrick Ford, a known advocate 
of crime and the use of dynamite.” 

Thus, even suppose it be admitted that the conduct of the Parnellites 
has been in some slight degree misconstrued, still there is not the 
smallest reason why Mr. Dillon should feign such indignation. It is 
improbable that funds supplied by dynamiters were intended for a lawful 
purpose ; therefore, if the Parnellites did so use or (as the dynamiters 
would think) misapply them, it might be inconvenient to proclaim that 
fact. Still, their silence as to the application of the funds leaves them 
under the grave suspicion of making use of the funds for their own per- 
sonal benefit. It is only by an honest publication of their accounts that 
the Parnellites can clear their characters of this charge. 

The system of boycotting, notwithstanding the Pope’s condemnation 
of that practice, received the approval of Mr. Dillon, who, in spite of 
Bishop O’Dwyer’s opposition to the use of such a weapon in his diocese, 
encouraged the boycotters by saying: 

‘“‘ But for boycotting, we would never have had the Act of 1881; there 
would never have been an Arrears Act, and the Land Commissioners, 
when they were appointed, would never, but for the fear of boycotting, 
have given you one shilling reduction on your rents. But for that 
mighty weapon, farms would be letting at the old very high rents, and 
the land-grabber would be in as good health as he used to be, and as 
plentiful.” 

On the evening of the same day (August 24th), at a banquet, Mr. 


* Irish Times, August 25th, 1890, 
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Dillon, who seems to have latterly thrown aside all ideas of decency, 
again attacking Bishop O’Dwyer, said : 

‘Thousands of homes had been broken up in Ireland by such action 
as that of the Bishop of Limerick.” 

Then he proclaimed what was the determination of the Parnellite 
Party, viz. : 

‘“« We will not give up boycotting and the Plan of Campaign.” 

Thus do the Romanist Parnellites defy the Pope. 

It was mentioned near the commencement of this article that Arch- 
bishop Walsh has repudiated the charge that he had anything to do with 
the dispute on the Glensharrold estate. That His Grace has, at any 
rate, indirectly encouraged the dispute is the opinion of the Parnellites, 
who had every reason to believe that their methods of agitation had 
generally obtained the sanction and approval of Dr. Walsh. Addressing 
the Limerick meeting immediately after Mr. Dillon, Mr. W. O’Brien, 
M.P., said : 

‘So long as the Irish people see shining in the forefront of our battle 
illustrious figures like those of Dr. Croke and Dr. Walsh, I do not think 
we will greatly miss his lordship (i.e. Dr. O’Dwyer) on his high 
horse.” 

Now Archbishop Walsh has withdrawn himself from Ireland without 
having expressed an opinion on the lawfulness of the proceedings. His 
Grace clearly wished to shirk taking any part in the controversy ; but, 
since His Grace has blessed the practices which were condemned by the 
Pope, the Parnellites were quite justified in having relied on Dr. Walsh’s 
sanction of their proceedings on the Glensharrold estate up to the 
moment of His Grace’s repudiation, published on the eve of his de- 
parture from Ireland on August 28th. 

On August 25th, Bishop O’Dwyer, in reply to the attacks made on 
him on the previous day by the Parnellites, addressed a letter (published 
on August 26th) to the Freeman’s Journal, in which his lordship dis- 
tinctly pointed out that what Archbishop Walsh has called ‘‘ an unhappy 
wrangle,’’ is not simply a controversy between himself (Dr. O’Dwyer) 
and Mr. Dillon, but is a serious dispute about a matter of right and 
wrong. The Bishop wrote: 

“‘ May I ask, then, what do they (the Parnellites) mean by religion ? 
Are the Ten Commandments included in it? May Rome inform them 
authoritatively whether certain actions are violations of the Command- 
ments as being against justice and charity? If not, then they mean in 
whatever they say, not only our politics but our religion from home, 
private judgment for our actions, and we ourselves and not the Pope are 
to be expounders of the moral law.” 

Then his lordship, referring to an assertion by William O’Brien to 
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the effect that he (William O’Brien) has shining in his political firma- 
ment ecclesiastics such as Dr. Croke and Dr. Walsh, declared— 

‘‘ Now, no man in Ireland has more reverence for those distinguished 
dignitaries than 1; but even if it were true, as it is not, that Mr. 
O’Brien and Mr. Dillon had them on their side, I am not ashamed to 
say that I prefer to range myself with the Vicar of Christ.” 

Bishop O’Dwyer would seem to be too charitable in his assumption 
that Dr. Croke, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Cashel, is not on the 
side of Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien. That prelate (whom United Ireland 
calls ‘‘ the glorious Archbishop of Cashel’’), as if to specially mark his 
approval of the disgraceful speeches made at Limerick by Messrs. 
O’Brien and Dillon on September 1st, just after those agitators had spit 
their venom at Dr. O'Dwyer, received them 4s his guests at his palace 
in Thurles. By the way, itis worth recording that, in a speech William 
O’Brien delivered at the Thurles railway station, that pure-souled 
patriot, alluding to Mr. Smith-Barry, declared that ‘ before the fight 
was over, they would make his estates a Sahara desert.” * 

In conclusion, it would be of advantage to quote from the Pope’s Cir- 
cular some extracts, whence it can be understood that in Dr. O’Dwyer’s 
condemnation of the Plan of Campaign and the system of boycotting, 
his lordship is but acting as should a sincere member of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Observe this passage— 

*‘ The following question was submitted to the Most Eminent Fathers 
who share with me the office of General Inquisitors against heretical 
error, viz. in contests between letters and holders of lands or farms in 
Ireland, is it lawful to have recourse to those means known by the Plan 
of Campaign and Boycotting—and their Eminences, having long and 
maturely weighed the matter, replied in the negative.” 

Then the Circular states—— 

**Our Holy Father confirmed and approved this reply on Wednesday, 
the 18th of the present month ” (April 1888). 

Also note this quotation from the Cireular— 

“ Finally, it is altogether foreign to natural justice and to Christian 
charity that a new form of persecution and proscription should ruth- 
lessly be put in force against persons who are satisfied with, and are 
prepared to pay the rent agreed on with their landlord, or against per- 
sons who, in exercise of their right, take vacant farms.” 

On September 9th, 1890, at a meeting in Dublin of the Central 
Branch of the Parnellite League, Mr. Dillon said : 

“IT know from previous experience that if boycotting is put down in 
Woodford (co. Galway), the ring of the midnight rifle would be heard in 
its place.’ : 

Thus, according to Mr. Dillon, crime and outrage would result from 


* United Ireland (sub-leader), September 6th, 1890. 
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adopting the Holy Father’s decision against boycotting ; proving to what 
a terrible state of demoralization the Parnellite agitation has reduced 
the Irish people. 

There can be little doubt but that the public throughout the United 
Kingdom, whenever the true facts about Bishop O’Dwyer and the Glen- 
sharrold estate become known, will support the Bishop of Limerick 
against the wanton, offensive, and unjust attacks that have been made 
upon him by men who, in their rage against moral law, and against 
the Government that is checking and defeating their nefarious schemes, 
hurl defiance at the pronouncements by the head of their Church, and 
at the bishop who loyally performs his duty by obeying the Holy Father. 

Archbishops Croke and Walsh may, in the opinion of Mr. O’Brien, 
shine ever so brightly, but the world will unfavourably contrast their 
conduct with the Christian and courageous conduct of Dr. O’Dwyer, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Limerick. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Dublin, Grorce W. Ruxron. 
September 1890. 


Count Mattei’s System. 


To roe Eprrors or tue “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I have followed with deep interest the controversy on Count 
Mattei’s system, and I should be glad to add my testimony to that of 
Lady Paget. 

For more than thirteen years I have been a convinced follower of 
Count Mattei, and I have proved the efficacy of his remedies by won- 
derful cures on myself, on friends, and on poor people. Like most of 
the Count’s followers, I have been one secretly, for fear of the doctors 
or of sneering friends. 

To succeed with this system three things are necessary : a good guide- 
book, faith, and perseverance. I must add that I have never attempted 
to cure urgent, serious cases. In the hands of an amateur, Mattei’s 
remedies are more adapted for chronic or long-standing diseases, or 
slight illnesses, as colds, feverish attacks, &c. 

As to cancer, I feel persuaded that it can be cured by Mattei’s system 
if taken in time. The treatment must be followed strictly, energetically ; 
one must give up one’s whole time and thoughts to it; it is a hand 
to hand fight with a fierce enemy. It ‘takes months, sometimes years ; 
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but a slight improvement begins after three or four weeks’ treatment, 
and that gives courage to persevere. 
I enclose*my card, but wish to be only known as 
An Otp Marterst. 


Since writing the above I have heard that a friend of mine, a pro- 
mising young barrister, threatened with the loss of his eyesight through 
inward congestion of the eyes, has made a wonderful recovery by 

. following Mattei’s treatment. He had been nearly a year under three 
eminent oculists without getting any better. Now he has resumed his 
work, 


A Difficult Question in Church Defence. 


To tae Eprirors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

As one anxious to defend the Church, I should be exceedingly 
thankful to any of your readers who would kindly furnish me with a 
valid argument against the attacks which are constantly made upon 
what is the weakest point in our position—namely, the mode in which 
preferment is bestowed. Our opponents say that it is a scandalous 
thing that the richest Church in Christendom should allow some of her 
clergy, through no fault on their part, either to starve or to pass grey- 
headed and broken-hearted from the altar to the workhouse, whilst men 
just ordained are promoted to some of the best appointments. 

I am unable to answer these attacks; but they must be met, if the 
Church is to be satisfactorily defended, and if the anxieties of a large 
and increasing number of Churchmen and Churchwomen are to be 
allayed. 

Amongst your readers there must be many who, in private and public, 
have had to face this question of preferment. Will they kindly say how 
Bn. they have answered it ? 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Bembridge, Isle of Wight, Joun Kineston, Chaplain R.N. 
September 1st. 


State-Owned Railways. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

While admitting the many advantages connected with State- 
owned railways, I beg leave to question the propriety of attempting the 
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gradual transference of British lines to the State, as proposed in your 
number for September, by Mr. W. J. Hodges. He quotes Sir Edward 
Watkin, showing that the State can raise capital on easier terms, but 
this will apply more especially to the construction of new lines, and 
should embrace the whole railway system of the country. If the State 
buys any of the British railways, all should be acquired, as in the case 
of the telegraph lines. But even the possession of all railways by the 
State does not obviate very great difficulties, though it affords many 
advantages. In Victoria, for example, though all the railways are State 
property, and have been very well managed of late, there is now a 
strong tendency towards political ends, through the construction of 
branch lines that are not likely to pay working expenses. Victoria has 
2,017 miles of railway, but no less than 1,100 miles, chiefly minor 
branch lines, are now projected by the Government. Their hand is 
forced by local pressure, and the natural result will be reckless outlay 
and a large increase of debt. 

To come nearer home, we might as a tentative measure acquire as 
State property all the Irish railways, taking the last three years’ divi- 
dends as the basis of value. They could be worked much more econo- 
mically and efficiently by one well-qualified manager than by 82 
antagonistic companies. When this has been effected, we may consider 
the propriety of the State assuming the like responsibility in Britain. 
I beg to say that, in the present condition of our currency, we might 
find that the price would be 16 per cent. too high, just as the price of 
landed estate would be much too low in case of compulsory sale, from 
the same cause. 

I would remark, by the way, thatthe construction of Irish railways as 
a relief from impending famine would, accordiug to my experience and 
observation, be four times more costly, besides much extra cost in 
supervision, without being less pauperizing than the direct and needful 
supply of wholesome food. I have found that when work was done on 
the relief principle, on a large scale, it was not only so much more costly 
but it had the further disadvantage, according to Irish experience, of 
resulting very often in unfinished and worthless schemes. I have 
observed also that relief works are much more in favour with the pub- 
licans than the requisite food to the distressed and famishing popu- 
lation. 

Reverting to the details of Mr. Hodge’s proposals, it would seem most 
objectionable that the railway officials should be specially retained when 
lines are taken over, or that retired military officers or their wives and 
daughters should be considered specially eligible for railway appoint- 
ments. If State or other railways are to be worked to the best advan- 
tage, there should be the fullest liberty to choose the best officials that 
may be obtainable. Of course, officials that were superseded by railways 
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being taken over by the State should be fairly and liberally dealt with, 
and the shareholders might reasonably expect 5 per cent. on account of 
compulsory sale. Irish railways are in a chaotic state. The manager of 
the London and North-Western lines is credited with the assertion that 
he could manage the whole railway system of Ireland and spare a day 
in each week for shooting or fishing. Many British lines have been 
brought under one management, and all Irish lines might well be dealt 
with so as to secure a better service as well as a better return. As. 
matters stand, existing lines oppose the construction of other lines that 
would be of great utility. It is to be feared that lines constructed 
chiefly for the purpose of giving employment would be altogether dis-- 
appointing. 
I remain, Gentlemen, 
Respectfully yours, 
C. W. 


The Degeneracy of the Modern Sonnet. 


To tHe Epitors or THE “ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

The sonnet took root in the soil of English poetry more than: 
three hundred years ago, but never has it been so prolific as in the last 
twenty years ; every poetaster has played with it, and they must indeed 
be few in these days who, knowing anything of modern poetry, are igno- 
rant of its form and structure. The name of sonnet was vaguely applied 
fifty years ago ; I chanced upon an author the other day who called his 
verses sonnets, though they had no pretensions whatever to the name 3. 
but his book was published in the ’forties, and therefore long before the 
present revival of sonnet-culture. The same excuse is not forthcoming,,. 
however, in the case of a worthy editor who referred to J. C. Grant’s 


New Verse in Old Vestwre (published only last year) as a “‘ collection of 


sonnets”! But this must be a case of very exceptional ignorance, I am: 
inclined to think. 


It is partly, no doubt, because of its numberless votaries that the 


sonnet shows signs of degeneracy at the present time. So many rhymesters: 


now-a-days quote glibly Boileau’s dictum— 
Un sonnet sans défaut vaut seul un long poéme, 
that it would be interesting to ascertain how many of them know 


Boileau’s next line. Truly, to the critical ear, the way is strait, and 
few there be that walk therein! Now, there is an abundance of long 


poems and a great scarcity of faultless sonnets; and yet never were so: 
many sonnets written as at the present day. How comesit? It is not. 
because there is any dearth of good poetry—far from it: poetry is ati 
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high-tide with us just now, and strong, lasting work is being turned out 
by quite a number of our minor poets. 

I think, in the first place, we must admit that the degeneracy of the 
modern sonnet is due to the tendency of our poetry-writers to sonnetise 
on everything under the sun. Only certain motives are suitable for 
sonnet treatment. A sonnet should enshrine one complete, single, self- 
contained idea, and that idea one of the very highest worth and quality. 
Matthew Arnold said that the greatest poetry was that which applied 
itself to ideas (quoting Wordsworth’s line)— 

On man, on nature, and on human life ; 
and may we not take this statement and apply it to the sonnet ? Rossetti 
evidently thought its highest function was to serve 


.. . for tribute to the august appeals 
Of life, or dower in Love’s high retinue; 


but I shall try to show that it is only such a master as Rossetti who 
can write a classic sonnet of the second sort. It does not lend itself to 
mere narration, however well-chosen and poetic the language of the story 
told ; it is next to impossible to narrate incidents concisely without being 
abrupt. Some of the foremost of latter-day sonneteers have, to my 
thinking, done considerable harm to the purity of the form by making 
it the medium for narration. Theodore Watts is much given to doing 
it, witness his ‘‘ Parable Sonnets,” ‘‘ The Ferryman,” and ‘‘ The Wood- 
Haunter’s Dream ’’; Matthew Arnold did it in sonnets like his ‘‘ East 
London ’”’; and I never read those charming lines by the late William 
Allingham, commencing 
Chequered with woven shadows as I lay, 

without a sigh of regret that an incident so poetically treated, so musi- 
cally expressed, should be told in the form of a sonnet, for which its 
narrative-nature eminently unfits it. The quality of concision—compre- 
hensiveness—is most essential ; the greatest of subjects can be condensed 
into its fourteen lines, adequately set forth in its octave and sestet. 
What does Goethe say on such a point ? 


Wer grosses will muss sich zusammenraffen 
In der Beschrinkung zeigt sich erst der Meister. 


If any form of poem lends itself to this concentration of the poet’s idea 
and the poet’s power, surely it is the sonnet. Wordsworth’s sonnets are 
Wordsworth’s crowning glory ; for here he learnt to use that condensa- 
tion the absence of which is the weak point in much of his work. I 
cannot, for this reason, look with any favour upon sonnet-sequences ; the 
sonnet ought not to be one pearl in a string of pearls, all more or less 
lustrous, but, rather, a highly-faceted diamond, reflecting its funda- 
mental theme in many colours, and burning with a radiance perfectly 
independent, isolated, self-sufficient. A great master might, by his 
unique skill and genius, fashion a sequence of sonnets in such wise that 
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each part was in itself a complete and perfect whole. John Addington 
Symonds has achieved this success in his ‘‘ Sonnets on the Thought of 
Death,” and Rosetti achieved it in the magnificent trio he called ‘“‘ The 
Choice”’; but even Rossetti failed to secure the necessary effect in the 
*« Willow-wood” sonnets, which, beautiful as they are, suffer by being 
separated each from the other three, and therefore cannot be considered 
as of the very highest type. 

And by these remarks I am led to say that I doubt if the sonnet 
should be utilized at all as the medium of setting forth the passions of 
the mind ; though Petrarch and Shakespeare, Rossetti and Mrs. Brown- 
ing themselves cry shame upon me, I must give it as my opinion that 
a great classic sonnet can scarcely ever be constructed out of the theme of 
Love. I say scarcely ever, for ‘‘ The Dark Glass,” ‘‘ Known in Vain,” 
and “ Still-born Love,” are unquestionably of the very highest type; but 
these are the great master’s. I doubt if any other poet has written a 
living and lasting sonnet on Love. I say this in face of beautiful examples 
like Christina Rossetti’s ‘‘ Remember Me”’ ; Mrs. Meynell’s ‘‘ Renounce- 
ment” and ‘‘ A Day to Come’’; and P. B. Marston’s ‘“‘ Not Thou but I” 
—the greatest sonnet the blind poet ever produced. In modern days 
each phase, each possible variation of love is dignified by being the 
motive of a sonnet; the result is what it is: our modern sonnets are not 
self-complete, and therefore not of the highest type. 

I strongly deprecate, moreover, the tendency to make the sonnet the 
vehicle of humour. Imagine a ‘‘ Sonnet to the June-bug,” beginning 


You make me jest a little nervouser 
Than any dog-gone bug I ever see; 


and this by James Boyle O’Reilly, who has claims to be considered a true 
poet! But then we have to remember our example is from America, 
and, consequently, rather far-fetched. We are not so far gone as this; 
but I see the tendency to this prostitution of the form in Austin Dobson’s 


dialogue-sonnet, 
Come to the terrace, May; the sun is low, 


delicate as the language is. 

I believe those writers who describe pictures in sonnets are on the 
right track ; there is an intimate connection between a painting and a 
sonnet. Rossetti saw this, and made use of the sonnet to describe his 
own pictures and those of others; and there is no more classical 
example in the language than the sonnet on Michel Angelo’s ‘‘ Holy 
Family” : 

Turn not the prophet’s page,O Son! .. . 
and nothing sweeter, more equisitely lovely, than the one he wrote for 
Giorgione’s ‘‘ Venetian Pastoral.” Most subjects that would make fine 
pictures would also make sonnets of a high type; as instances I might 
adduce Edmund Gosse’s ‘Tomb of Sophocles,” Longfellow’s ‘‘ Old 
Bridge at Florence,” and J. A. Symonds’s “‘ Crucifix in the Etsch Thal.” 
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Another worthy motive is character; witness the grand series by 
Rossetti on ‘‘ English Poets,” Swinburne’s sonnets on John Ford and 
John Webster, Tennyson’s on Alexander and Buonaparte, Longfellow’s 
on Garfield, and Ernest Myers on Milton. So that I can still reiterate 
the statement that the really great sonnet treats of ‘‘ man, nature, and 
human life.” 

Having dismissed motive, let us turn to form. At the outset I 
stipulate for orthodoxy. As to lines :—No variation from the regulation 
fourteen can be tolerated. Oh that W. S. Blunt had made his ‘‘ New 
Pilgrimage ” in the true sonnet that he so well knows how to employ! 
I take it the modern sonnet is Petrarchan, and therefore I beg for the 
eight lines and the six, and for no experiments. As to syllables :—We 
must be decasyllabic ; the five feet are among the many great natural 
advantages of the sonnet; the most magnificent lines in the whole 
realm of poetry—ancient or modern, British or foreign—are deca- 
syllabic, and the sonnet needs that resonant, rolling, majestic style. We 
must set our face strongly against such octosyllabic lines as those in 
John Payne’s ‘‘ Love’s Epitaph,” and against the monosyllabic lines of 
De Resseguier’s sonnet (?) “‘On a Young Girl Dead,” if we are to 
preserve the form in its beauty and worth. As to rhymes :—There is 
too much tendency among our modern sonneteers to allow themselves 
license in rhyme-arrangement; alternating the rhymes, though other- 
wise keeping the Petrarchan form, or introducing a third or even a 
fourth rhyme-sound into the octave. All this is ruinous, and will 
damage the growth of the sonnet proper among us. Andrew Lang’s 
beautiful ‘‘ Bion ” is likely to do more harm than good in sonnet litera- 
ture with its alternate rhymes. No doubt the smoothness and flow of 
the sonnet would be lost if the lines were on the correct technical 
scheme ; but why, then, introduce the disyllabic rhyme at all ? 

I would here quote Gleeson White, who says (though not speaking of 
the sonnet), ‘‘ No one is compelled to use these forms, but, if chosen, 
their laws must be obeyed to the letter, if success is to be attained.” 

As to division :—Without insisting on the presentment of the idea in 
a twofold aspect, I would urge the necessity for a division in sense as in 
sound between octave and sestet. Our finest sonnets are so constructed, 
and some good ones (notice many by Hartley Coleridge) are hampered 
by their continuous sense. There must be the ‘‘ ebb and flow,” as 
Theodore Watts puts it. Rossetti’s are rarely found without this 
division ; and some of the most satisfying to the ear are those which 
answer in the sestet a question propounded in the octave; for example, 
“‘ Lost Days” or ‘* The Choice” (iii.). As to language :—Nothing slip- 
shod or slovenly must disgrace the sonnet; its language should be as 
beautiful, as polished, as perfect as care and revision can make it; its 
consonants should exhibit no harshness; its vowellation should be 
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musical and sweet. Stilted and high-flown language is not to be aimed 
at; contrast the simple beauty of Keats on ‘‘ Chapman’s Homer,” or 
Milton ‘“‘On His Blindness,” with the futile grandiloquence of Words- 
worth in his sonnet on “ The Virgin,” or that on ‘‘ The Disinterment 
of the Duke d’Enghien’s Remains.” As to arrangement of sestet :—This 
disputed point I have left till last; no law can be laid down on the 
subject. I do not advocate the closing couplet, yet I do say it is not 
always unmusical, and sometimes it seems eminently suited to the 
sense of the whole sonnet. No one can utterly condemn it, while we 
have such musical examples as Rossetti’s ‘‘ Song-Throe” and ‘‘ Willow- 
wood ”’ (iii.); such a masterly sonnet as Blanco White’s ‘‘ To-Night”’ ; 
such melodious ones as W. 8. Blunt’s “‘ Why do we Fret at the Incon- 
stancy,”’ and “‘I do not Care for Kisses ’’—all ending with a rhymed 
couplet. I will also say that I believe two rhymes are better than three 
in the sestet. As to the various schemes for arranging them, one can 
only say, the sense must dictate the rule ; the flow of language must be 
considered. Rossetti liked a, b, b, a,b, a; William Sharp is in favour 
of that scheme, or else of a, b, a,b, a,b. Neither of these appeals 
strongly tome. In the ‘ House of Life’’ I only find two sonnets with 
sestets of the first kind—one the splendid ‘ Inclusiveness”’; but I find 
many examples of the variation that I like best, and that isa, b, b, a, a,b, 
an arrangement that allows of a division of the sestet similar to the 
division so often made in the octave. 

To modern sonneteers, then, I commend the following sonnets by 
modern poets, believing that they best exemplify the rules I have en- 
deavoured to lay down :—‘‘ Sunken Gold” and ‘ The Phantom Ship” 
(Eugéne Lee-Hamilton), ‘“‘ God-Seeking ’ (William Watson), “Like a 
Fond Mother” (Longfellow), ‘“‘ Age’’ (Richard Garnett), and, above 
all, George Meredith’s noble and perfect sonnet, ‘Let Fate or In- 
sufficiency Provide.”’ 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Respectfully yours, 


J. G. F. Nicnoxson. 
Saffron Walden, Essex. 


State Granaries.—National Insurance against War. 


To tHe Epitors or tHE “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

A National Review is the proper place for the discussion of national 
questions ; therefore, let it be urged here that in a controversy on 
National Insurance against war risks, the first important point in any 
well-thought-out scheme of defence, for a fortress or a nation, is to have 
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in hand a sufficient supply of food to meet possible emergencies arising 
from the misfortune of war. Every prudent housewife looks over the 
household stores and keeps them up to probable requirements; only 
such a nation as the English (the always unready) could be careless 
about the supply of food, for which we have become so largely dependent 
on imports from foreign countries. 

The State ought to have stored in its own depéts a good stock of bread 
stuffs ; these should be in various localities. The first cost would really 
be only so much invested not expended. Some shallow political ecomo- 
mists might object to any interference with demand and supply ; but the 
prudent householder could laugh at such cackle, as otherwise the demand 
might meet no supply. To talk of pauperising people is rather rough on 
those who pay for a policy of assurance, and it is good political economy 
to proyide for your stock of workers ; the bees do so. 

The stock laid by need not be all bought at once, and of course the 
food thus specially stored would only be distributed in cases of necessity. 
After the first stocking of these State granaries, there would only be the 
annual cost of warehousing and keeping in good condition, and possibly 
a small loss on the sale of old and re-purchase of new stock. The nation 
would thus be freed from the demoralization incidental to a panic from 
fearing supplies might be cut off by an enemy. A starving populace 
would clamour for peace at any price ; our population (of whom a large 
mass are electors) would not have the stamina to endure anything like 
starvation prices. What Administration could face such a contin- 
gency ? 

Of course, we should not neglect protecting convoy for provisions in 
course of transit. 

In the hope of profit, merchants will always be induced to send, if 
there is only a reasonable prospect of enhanced prices for their goods, 
and underwriters will be disposed to take risks of capture, if there is a 
fair chance that some of the merchandize will, by convoy or otherwise, 
reach its destination ; and they will charge such premium for the risks 
taken as they expect will be remunerative. This is the course which 
has been run in the history of war or rumour of war ; it has always been 
so at Lioyd’s, which is the centre of marine insurance. 

Most vessels are insured against perils of the sea, but not including 
risks of capture ; and directly there is the least probability of war, then 
ship-owners, merchants, and bankers require war risks to be covered by 
insurance. The underwriters want to make a profit in their vocation, 
and they are willing to take risks at a premium, the rate increasing as 
the probability of war becomes greater. During the conflict between 
the Northern and Southern sections of the United States, the chance of 
profits on outward cargoes from this country and on cotton in return 
led to a number of vessels being built and employed to run the blockade, 
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and underwriters were found ready enough, for a premium, to take the 
risks of capture ; but that did not render the capture to be other than a 
loss, and enhanced the price of goods which remained. The fact of a 
loss of food by capture being paid for out of national or private funds will 
not lessen the scarcity nor feed the hungry; hence the necessity for an 
adequate supply in hand. 

Statesmen have to consider (just as the governor of a fortress has) 
what will be the effect from a deprivation of food. It is immaterial to the 
ultimate result whether a people lack courage from deficiency of food or 
from lack of munitions of war, if either lead to their subjection. 

It is a notorious fact that we are largely dependent on our importa- 
tions. If such a country were our enemy, we should endeavour to cut 
off the supplies ; in real war the enemy will most probably do more than 
only coal in mid-Atlantic, and the representative of Britannia will be 
expected to prod about with the trident until the enemy is found. The 
food supply being our prominent risk from war, let us lessen the risk by 
a good stock in hand; thus forearmed, we ward off the peril. We 
lay up store of munition for war; why not food also? The Decla- 
ration of Paris, clause 2, says—‘‘ Neutral flag covers (protects) enemies’ 
goods, except contraband of wa.”; and clause 3 says—‘ Neutral 
(owned) goods, except contraband of war, are not liable to capture.” 
But, reader, do not you think a nation of geese at war with foxes would 
find the captor considered grain as contraband? It is the captor’s 
court that adjudicates. In the case of Wolf versus Lamb we know how 
the decision was influenced. 

That an enemy may have less chance of putting us on short commons, 
let us (in addition to the ordinary commercial stock) have State grana- 
ries, so, quoting the 144th Psalm, ‘‘ That our garners may be full and 
plenteous with all manner of store, that there be no decay, no leading 
into captivity, and no complaining in our streets.” 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
W. J. Hopass. 
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